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AS YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD HIM BEFORE. 



HIS CLASSIC MOTOWN ALBUMS REMASTERED AND EXPANDED: 
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20th Anniversary 

• The Original Diamond (10 Million +) Selling Album Remastered 
featuring "Hello," "All Night Long (All Night)," 

"Penny Lover" and more! 

• Plus Single Remixes, and a Full Disc of Demos, 
Alternates and Session Jams! 

• 28-page booklet with rare photos, new essay and 
detailed annotations 



MOTOWN CLASSIC ALBUMS 



• Multi-Platinum Solo Debut, featuring 
Truly," "You Are" and "My Love" 

• Includes previously unreleased 
solo demo of "Endless Love" 
as a bonus track 



Multi-Platinum Smash, featuring 
title track, "Ballerina Girl," "Se La" 
and "Love Will Conquer All" 

Includes four 12-inch mixes 
as bonus tracks 
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• FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER — 

20 of Lionel's Greatest Hits spanning 25 years 
from the Commodores to his solo career 
including "Truly," "Three Times A Lady," 
"Hello," "All Night Long (All Night)," "Easy" 
and "Stuck On You" 

• INCLUDES TWO BRAND NEW TRACKS — 
"Goodbye" and "To Love A Woman" 
(featuring Enrique Iglesias) 





Available 
al all Circuit City 
music locations 
and circuitcity.com 



www.LionelRichie.com motown.com AOL keyword: motown universalchronicles.com 
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Tacoma: June 6 



Portland: June 8 
Sacramento: June 10 

Oakland: June 13 
Los Angeles: June 14 
Phoenix: June 16 
Dallas: June 21 
Houston: June 22 
Jackson: June 25 



presents the 2003 AND 1 

New Orleans: June 28 Chicago: July 19 

Birmingham: June 29 Louisville: July 22 

Memphis: July 2 Cincinnati: July 23 

Detroit: July 9 St. Louis: July 25 

Toronto: July 1 1 Kansas City: July 26 

Indianapolis: July 13 Miami: August 2 

Cleveland: July 16 Tampa/St. Pete: August 

Columbus: July 1 8 Raleigh: August 7 



Mix Tape Tour. 

Atlanta: August 9 
Charlotte: August 10 
Baltimore: August 13 
Washington. DC: August 1 5 
Boston: August 17 
Trenton: August 19 
i New York: August 21 
Philadelphia: August 23 
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Features 

92 OF LOVE AND WAR 

Drama has pursued NAS the past year and a half, much more than the 
public ever knew. In a candid interview. God's Son talks openly about his 
mother's death, his romance with Kelis, and the songs he had to destroy 
to save hip hop. By Rob Kenner. Photographs by Robert Maxwell 

100 DRAMA KING 

Whether using fat caps or wax stacks, powerhouse DJ and graffiti 
legend KAY SLAY has dazzled hip hop heads for more than 
20 years. And like every survivor, he's got a story to tell. 
By Serena Kim. Photographs by Erin Patrice O'Brien 

106 BACK TO LIFE 

She calls herself MYSTIC, but there's nothing airy-fairy 
about how Mandolin Ludlum earned her spot as a leading 
lady of conscious rap. The making of her sublime album, 
Cuts for Luck and Scars for Freedom.. .(Learning to 
Breathe), was all guts and grit. By Elizabeth Mendez 
Berry. Photographs by Patrick Hoelck 

112 HERE COME THE HOT STEPPERS 

Remember when dancing with a partner implied sex 
instead of hyperbolizing it? In Chicago they do, 
with the dance tradition of STEPPIN'. Enter a world 
that's about being as smooth as you wanna be. 
By Fob 5 Freddy. Photographs by Dona L/xenbera 

122 DRIVEN 

Arista boss ANTONIO "LA" REID, who brought you OutKast, TLC, 
and Pink, has taken a fantastic journey— from factory laborer 
and janitor to industry guru. By Carmen Renee Thompson. 
Photographs by Grant Delin 

(continued on page 14) 

ON THE COVER AND THIS PAGE: NAS ( Of Love and War." page 92) 
photographed exclusively for VIBE by Robert Maxwell; styling by Kadi 
Agueros and Crystal Streets/B. Lynn Group; prop styling by Shawn 
Patrick Anderson/JGK; grooming by Mike Brinkley. On the cover. 
Leather trench coat by Sean John; Bob Marley "Freedom" T-shirt 
by Zion Rootswear; beret by Kangol. This page: "Logan" suit by Pony; 
T-shirt by Sean John. 
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AMERIE 

(Technofile. page 77) photographed 
exclusively for VIBE by Jerome 
Albertini; styling by Michael Nash: 
makeup by Birgitte Philippides/ 
Bradley Curry Management; hair by 
Tina Pearson/Tina Pearson Inc. 
Satin jumpsuit by Dollhouse: bikini 
top by D&G: silver leather sling hack 
pumps by Gucci: key and padlock 
pendants, both by Jacob & Co.: 
2003 BMW Z4 Roadster 2.S. 




128 DANCING IN THE DARK 

Black teenagers are downed by machine-gun fire outside an 
urban nightclub, and the government condemns MCs. 
It's Merry Olde England, where GARAGE. Bi itain's 
homegrown black music, is birthing superstars like Ms. 
Dynamite, and making some very powerful enemies. 
By Rob Kenner 



Fashion 

142 VSTYLE: PROACTIVIST 

During these troubled times, it's not just the warm weather 
bringing folk&«nto"rhe"streets. Now especially, making a 
statement— fashionwise and otherwise— is imperative. 
Photographs by Me/v/n Soko/sky. Styling by Kadi Agueros 



138 SOUL-SEARCHING 

His Back in the Days photographs perfectly distilled an era. 
Now, with The Lost Sunday in June, JAMEL SHABAZZ has 

documented the vitality of New York City's famed Gay Pride 
parade. VIBE offers a snapshot of an urban master. 
By Nicola Vassell. Photographs by Jamel Shabazz 



146 VFASHION: COLORED GIRLS 

Get flirty— which means keeping it light, breezy, and cool. 
Photographs byChuyo Mata. Styling by Michael Nash 

150 VFACE: IN THE PINK 

A splash of high-voltage color can juice up anyone's look. 
Photograph by Chayo Mata. Styling by Michael Nash 
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PONTIAC GRAND PRIX REBORN 




A rush, hour after hour. 




•All claims based on Grand Prix GTP with Competition Group Package vs. comparably equipped front-wheel drive sedans available at time of testing 
in the 2003 Automotive News mid-range standard segment Level of equipment varies Testing performed by Pro Formance and sanctioned by SCCA 
©2003 GM Corp. All rights reserved Pontiac® Pontiac logo® Grand Prix* GTP* Fuel for the SouP' Competition Group Package' 1 '' TAPshift'" WideTrack™ 
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START Dance fever. By D.l. Cummings. Plus: Hip hop sleep-away 

camps. Summer movie preview. The autobiography of X. Kid 

Lucky 's beat club. The Roots live in Cuba. Ya Heard? 

DROPPIN' DIME: VIBE'S TOP 10 LIST 

SOUNDCHECK: Ludacris. By Bobbito Garcia 

TASTER'S CHOICE: Young actors: George 0. Gore II. Raven. 

Wesley Jonathan. Kyla Pratt 

DOMEPIECE: Dominiaue Wilkins. As told to Andrew Simon 
THE BIZ: Street Team 
IN THE MIX: Star Bright 
GEAR: Watches 



72 VIBE CONFIDENTIAL 



74 VX MOMENTS: CELEBRATING 10 YEARS OF VIBE: Chris Lighty 

77 TECHN0FILE Summer diversions: Amerie and the BMW Z4; cool 
vacation gadgets; the Dips' Juelz Santana and his fully kitted 
Yukon Denali XL; the freshest video game titles 

85 NEXT: PEOPLE ON THE VERGE 

85 NELLY and MURPHY LEE: Pop Art 

86 FAT JOE and TONY SUNSHINE: Rising Up 
88 BOUNTY KILLER and WAYNE MARSHALL: Schoolhouse Rock 
90 SNOOP DOGG and LATOIYA WILLIAMS: Shining Star 

153 REVOLUTIONS Gang Starr. Reviewed by Noah Callahan-Bever. Plus: 
dead prez. Macy Gray. The Isley Brothers. Prince Paul. Madonna. 
\J. _ Etta James. Sticky Fingaz. Lizz Wright. Sexy House vol. I. Killah 

6rifst. D'Mello. Prefuse 73. Sidestepper. Family Tree 
157 BOQMSHOTS: Buju Banton. By Rob Kenner 
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MYSTIC 

("Back to Life." page 
I06) photographed 
exclusively for VIBE by 
Patrick Hoelck: styling 
by Emma Trask/Rex 
Agency; makeup by 
Nicholas Whitehead for 



Agency: maKeup uy 
Nicholas Whitehead for 
MAC Cosmetics/Rex 
Agency: hair by Brian 
Banks/Rex Agency. 
Leather jacket by 
Dr. Romanelli: leather 
driving cap by Jet Rag. 
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This month, y/u'll need to allow yourself plenty of time to peruse all the 
new releases available at Sam Goody. 

Earth, VHnd & Fire's latest album, The Promise, absolutely blew me 
away! On their new album, EW&F lead you through an uplifting odyssey of 
signature tracks that manage to sound current and relevant. Vocalist Phillip 
Bailey is in rare form on "Where Do We Go From Here." And the stepper 
enthusiast will thoroughly enjoy the "Hold Me" track. Another favorite of mine 
is "Let Me Love You." The songwriting coupled with superb vocal arrange- 
ments makes it clear why EW&F are one of the best R&B groups ever! 

When your last name is Winans. expectations are high. Vickie Winans 
seems to handle this potential burden with ease on her new release, Bringing 
It All Together. The album features a collection of songs for the entire family. 
For the teenagers, there's the contemporary track "Shook-Rated 'Ya' for Young 
Adults," featuring Marvin Winans Jr. For the even younger worshiper, Winans 
does a lovely rendition of one of my childhood favorites, "If You're Happy 
And You Know It." And on "I Promise," she makes a strong statement about 
waiting till she says "I Do." 

The original master wordsmith Keith Murray recently returned with a 
new LP called He's Keith Murray. On the lead single "Yeah Yeah U Know It," 
Murray drops a few entertaining verses intertwined with some hip hop lore 
"...that is to show you how nice I am/The fifth group Russell signed to Def Jam." 

On his sophomore set. Don't Get Mad, Get Money. Queens native Fredro 
Starr exudes mad saltiness. But, he does it well, on tracks like "Just Like 
That" and "Dangerous." On "Finer Things," Starr questions whether a shorty's 
affections are truly for him or his bankroll. Starr's flow is tight on "Where Is 
the Love," which features backup vocals that sound helium-induced. 

Prince Paul benefited from the exceptional skills of artists like Guru, 
Planet Asia, Beatnuts, and Masta Ace recently on his new joint, Politics of 
the Business This 20-track album opens with a comical skit featuring David 
Chapelle. The entertainment continues with tracks like "Make Room," with its 
throwback beats, and "Not Trying to Hear That." 

Finally, on June 24, Gerald Levert. Keith Sweat, and Johnny Gill grace us 
with another LSG album titled LSG 2 I'm lovin' the Whodini sample on the 
first single, "Just Friends," featuring Loon. On this track, each artist has an 
opportunity to show off his vocal prowess Loon's lazy delivery complements 
the upbeat music. 

The new solo album Decade from Onyx member Sticky Fingaz is avail- 
able in Sam Goody stores now. Like his cousin Fredro Starr. Sticky spits his 
lyrics with mad attitude on tracks like "What U Here For" and "Hot Now." On 
"Shot Up," Sticky's gruff delivery vividly recounts a life filled with drama. 

Ginuwines The Senior, recently hit the streets. The first single, the club 
cut "Hell Yeah," benefits from the production skills of R. Kelly. Baby, from 
Cash Money, adds his floss-ridden style to the mix 

Hip hop veterans Gangstarr show how they've stayed in the game so long 
on their new set. The Omen I don't need an entire paragraph to tell you that 
this joint is da bomb! On tracks like "Skills." Guru succinctly delivers his 
bars over an old-school beat. The retro vibe continues on the "Sabotage" 
track. I enjoyed the jazz essence mixed with the Gangstarrs grimy delivery 
on "Deadly Habitz." 

East Coast rapper Inspectah Deck has been quiet for some time, but 
he's making some noise with the release of his new album, The Movement. 
Inspectah's raw technique on "City Hall" reminds me of fellow New Yorker 
Jay-Z. On "Vendetta," Inspectah ciphers through his "get back" lyrics with 
raw passion 

Now you're ready to kick off your summer with a bang with these hot CDs. 
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Own all of these great movies on DVD and 
the stars will be in the house tonight. 



www.paramount.com/homeentertainment 
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WHAT'S UP 



FOLLOW THE LEADER? 

■ wake up in the morning looking at the news. As I write this, the 
I world is in turmoil. War, child kidnappings, cop killings, a myste- 
I rious and deadly new respiratory disease, still more layoffs, night- 
club stampedes and deaths, and too much "reality sucks" television. 
Sometimes, I don't even want to get out of bed, because sleep seems 
to be a safer refuge. 

After taking a deep breath, saying my prayers, and meditating, I 
feel grateful to be alive, and I count my blessings. Then I get up and 
get at it. Music often helps motivate me in the morning. Nas (see "Of 
Love and War," page 92) helps me feel empowered: "I know I can / 
Be what I wanna be." Mary J. Blige's My Life inspires me to keep it 
moving. 50 Cent makes me feel radical and unstoppable. Floetry puts 
me in an artistic and calming mood. Marvin Gaye's "What's Going 
On" speaks to my anxieties and uneasiness. 

Music is a temporary sedative. But then I turn on the morning news 
again or read the newspaper, and I'm back to square one. And I keep 
wondering, Where's the political leadership among young people 
today? Who's our guru, our spiritual guide ? Who's going to lead urban 
America into the future? 




When I think about the '60s and '70s, there were people and organ- 
izations that offered direction, motivation, and a voice for troubled 
souls. There was Martin Luther Kingjr., Malcolm X, the Black Pan- 
thers, the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), 
and many, many others. Today, aside from our godfather Russell 
Simmons and some words, poems, and rhymes from Mos Def, Talib 
Kweli, Nas, the Coup, dead prez, and Mystic (see "Back to Life," page 
106), there isn't any young strong leadership within the hip hop nation. 

Hip hop is the most powerful voice people of color have right 
now. It's strong, aggressive, liberating, and impactful. As a force that 
represents a large and vital segment of the American population, 
it should also have direction. Of course, we all listen toJay-Z, Nelly, 
Eminem, and P. Diddy, but they shouldn't have to carry the respon- 
sibility of being both entertainers and political leaders. 

Social critic Todd Boyd, in his book TheNewH.N.I.C: The Death 
of Civil Rights and the Reign of Hip Hop (NYU Press), identifies urban 
music as a new political and cultural force for change. "Hip hop has 
now revolutionized the times," he writes, "precisely because it is music 
from the margins that has grown up to consume the mainstream. As 
Jay-Z says, 'We brought the suburbs to the 'hood.' 
However, unlike the blues or the rhythm and blues 
that formed the basis for rock and roll, hip hop did 
not need to be repackaged in Whiteface for it to be 
consumed by the masses, and this is a telling com- 
mentary on the historical changes that have taken 
place in America since the 1960s." 

And I agree with Mr. Boyd. Hip hop is a power- 
ful influence in popular culture, and it's unapolo- 
getically in your face. My concern is that between the 
party songs about booty and booze, the battles over 
gold chains and ice, the misogyny and homophobia, 
r""iX and the name-brand shout-outs, we're not involved 

with maintaining or building a foundation for our 
future or our children's future. 

Hip hop artists have definitely become more 
involved with their communities, social and civic 
services, and education, but where are the leaders 
who don't rhyme or dance in videos? Where are the 
thinkers? Where are the revolutionaries? 

Back in the day, hip hop had political conscious- 
ness. Public Enemy, Ice-T, and KRS-One talked about 
social issues, the community, and politics. We need 
to get involved and make more powerful statements, 
as our forefathers did. 

"The revolution will not be televised," Gil Scott- 
Heron once prophesied. In these days of rump-shak- 
ing, bling-bling, horse-and-pony videos, that seems 
to be the sad truth. 
Peace out. 



FULLY ENGAGED: 

Civil rights marchers 
cheer Dr. King's 
"I Have a Dream" 
speech in Washington, 
D.C., August 1963. 



EMIL WILBEKIN 

Editor-in-Chief 
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VIBE/Get It On, 
215 Lexington Ave. 
6th floor 
NY, NY 10016 

VIBE will forward your request to 
each of the designers you name. II 
16 the responsibility of the designers 
to respond to your requests 





or irresistibly smooth, straight up shine, 
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WHY HE'S EVERYONE'S 
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1 GIMME A BEAT! 

THE NEPTUNES. TIMBALAND, 
7 AURELIUS, JUST BLAZE, 
KANYE WEST, 
AND MORE 
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OF THE VIBE EXPERIENCE! 

10 th ANNIVERSARY "JUICE" ISSUE 



CELEBRATING 10 YEARS OF VIBE anniversary celebration 

WEEKEND VIBE 
VIBE STYLE MALL TOUR 
VIBE RIDE COLLEGE TOUR 
VIBE LIVE! TOUR 
VX BOOK 
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The RH Factor 

Hard groove 

$8.99 CD 




Gang Starr 

The Ownerz 



$14.99 CD 




Lil' Mo 

Meet the Girl Next Door 

$14.99 CD 




R. Kelly 

Chocolate Factory 

$14.99 CD 



The RH Factor on sale 5/20 thru 6/16. Lil Mo on sale 4/29 thru 6/02. Gang Starr on sale 6/24 thru 7/21. R. Kelly on 
sale 5/13 thru 6/09. Prices may vary online @ virginmega.com. Not available at Virgin airport locations. 



Expression. 

Part of The Complete Collection. 

AN AMAZING ARRAY OF MUSIC, MOVIES, BOOKS & GAMES. 



Hollywood • New York: Times Square, Union Square and Long Island • San Francisco • Orlando Walt Disney World Resort • 
Chicago ■ New Orleans • Denver • Las Vegas ■ Miami • Burbank • Sacramento ■ Costa Mesa • Ontario Mills • Arizona Mills • 
Dallas: Grapevine Mills and Mockingbird Station ■ Orange • Columbus • Boston ■ Salt Lake City 
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subject 247365d Chino 

There are 12 different definitions In the English dictionary for 
the word "ordinary" and none for the word "gutty." Just one ol 
the many injustices the jeanius faces on a dairy basis. 
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Gesturing Is an esse| 
Here he is observed c 
to a passing female < 
|am don't shake like t 



Subscribe Today & Save 77% -1 2 issues only $9.95 

Send in the attached card or write VIBE, PO Box 59580, Boulder CO 80322-9580 
or call us at 1 800 477 3974 or subscribe on www.vibe.com 
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ghly anticipated debut album 
featuring the hit single "My Man" 

In Stores MAY 27TH! 



Produced by Scotty Beats, "Mack Bo", "Big Lu", Ishmael H. 



WWW.TNAIJA.COM 
WWW.N0KREC0RDS.COM 
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THE GUEST LIST 



Within days of receiving his first cover 
story assignmentfor VIBE, Editor-at-Large 
Rob Kenner, 36, found himself chillin' atop 
the Four Seasons hotel overlooking Man- 
hattan with Nas ("Of Love and War," page 
92). "It was a good place for him to sur- 
vey his kingdom," says the husband and 
father of two, who also trekked to London 
for this month's feature on garage music 
("Dancing in the Dark," page 128). 



"Everybody was telling me I was too artis- 
tic," recalls photographer Robert Maxwell 

of the feedback he got when he first came 
to New York City looking forwork. Now the 
Las Vegas-born father of three has to 
regulate celebs who barge in during cov- 
er shoots. "Tell Puff Daddy not to crash my 
shoots," says Maxwell, 41, after His Diddi- 
ness showed up forthe session with God's 
Son ("Of Love and War," page 92). 




Memory 
Man 




" It's the most vibrant dance scene I've seen 
since the beginning of break-dancing, "said 
filmmaker and TV personality turned jour- 
nalist Fab 5 Freddy, 41 , after he spent time 
in Chi-town investigating the art of step- 
pin' ("Here Come the Hot Steppers," page 
112). "There's nothing like this anywhere." 
The Brooklyn-born, Harlem-based Fab (ne 
Fred Brathwaite) kicks it with his 6-year- 
old daughter, Sparkle, during downtime. 



In addition to blowing up Volkswagen vans 
for TV commercials and snapping avant- 
garde portraits for Vogue and other mags, 
legendary photographer/director Melvin 
Sokolsky regularly contributes to VIBE. 
This month's VStyle ("Proactivist," page 
142) is a prolove portrait that spoke to his 
own concerns as a citizen. "I wanted the 
subjects to embody the gut feeling of peace 
placards," says Sokolsky. 



IN-HOUSE COUNSEL 





VIBE's Associate Research Editor 
Laura Checkoway serves no master but 
the truth. The Urbana, lll.-born fact-check- 
ing ace helps ensure that all the informa- 
tion we print is on the straight and narrow, 
while also pitching in with the occasion- 
al article (see Props, page 164). "I think 
VIBE is dope, because it bringsa taste of 
the streets to readers all over," says 
Checkoway, 25. a Queens, NY, resident 
and avid sneaker shopper. Outside of the 
office, you might find her bumpin' Prince 
and Nas, or laying out on a massage table. 
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VIBERATERS 

Check out the staff's current playlist 




ecko.com 

shop online 




< BUSTA RHYMES. FEAT. 
MARIAH CAREY & THE 
FLIPMODE SQUAD. "I Know 
What You Want" (J): Hot like fire. 

VARIOUS ARTISTS. De Tarda 
Vendo 0 Mar: The Sound of Brazil 
(Evolver): Sweet sonic samba. 

LI L' KIM. FEAT. JAY-Z. "Big 
Momma Thang" (Undeas): Raw rap 
throwback. 

« SKILLZ. "The 2002 Rap Up" 
(Rawkus): Truthful and hilarious. 

THE JAM. "Town Called Malice" 
(Sony): Frenetic northern soul. 

GARNETT SILK. 100% Silk (VP): 
Soothing reggae tunes. 

< SADE, Love Deluxe (Epic): She's 
the woman. 

FIELD MOB. "Sick of Being Lonely" 
(MCA): Barn-hop romp. 

KALEBER. One H/tto Quittoz 
(Mutiny): Strong Island freestyles. 

4 BUD POWELL. "Un Poco Loco" 
(Blue Note): Unsung creative heroism. 

KOOL KEITH. Spankmoster (TVT): 
Naughty ond nice. 

DJ ENVY. FEAT. FABOLOUS & 
PAUL CAIN, "Why Wouldn't I" 
(Desert Storm): Shake them 
shoulders. 

RUFUS. FEAT. CHAKA KHAN. 

Rufusized (MCA): Good ole days. 

4 R. KELLY. "Step in the Name of 
Love" (Jive): The 2003 hustle. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG. "Black and 
Blue" (Columbia/Legacy): 
Undeniable, enduring classic. 

4 CHANTE MOORE AND KEITH 
WASHINGTON. "Candlelight and 
You" (MCA): A romantic delight. 

BONE CRUSHER. "Never Scared" 
(Arista): Chest-thumping crunk. 
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New Season Premieres SUNDAY IS 

Sunday June 1, 10pm /9c UR@ 
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ROLE-PLAYING 

It's true that rappers are getting 
their foot in the door of Holly- 
wood's acting opportunities 
["Rapper's Delight," by Hyun 
Kim, April 2003] , but look at the 
roles. Hollywood confines rap- 
pers to criminals, foul cops, 
jesters, death-row inmates, and, 
of course, rappers. Until Will 
Smith stepped to the acting scene 
with major roles, most rappers 
were not taken seriously as actors. 
We are not a race born of crimi- 
nals and minstrels. Until rappers 
stop taking on these roles, we will 
never get away from these images. 

Shanita McKay 
Baltimore, Md. 

I just want to know who in the hell 
at your magazine is smoking 
crack! The article in your Holly- 
wood issue about the trend of rap- 
pers turned actors was downright 
profound in its utter wackness 
and suspect in its underlying mes- 
sage. You point out how we as 
black people give our money to 
mainstream America, but that we 
are underrepresented. To show 
how far we've come, you use Ice 
"I make wack movie after wack 
movie" Cube as an example? 
Looking at your other examples 
of rappers turned actors, nearly 




all were portraying low-level- 
thinking, criminal-minded, neg- 
ative buffoons— all except 
Eminem, who gets to play our sto- 
ry of "salvation through music." 
Articles like yours help promote 
the idea that black achievement 
is limited to individual success at 
the expense of the larger com- 
munity. VIBE, please, just say no. 

James Cohort 
Harlem, N.Y. 

It's great that rappers and singers 
are excelling at both music and 
films, but it's at the expense of 
trained, struggling actors. While 
Fredro Starr, Eve, Busta, and 

YOUR BEST SHOT 



Beyonce are grabbing roles, more 
talented and trained actors such 
as Bianca Lawson and Kellie 
Shanygne Williams are sacrificed 
for them. The fact that Def Jam 
President Kevin Liles counsels 
artists to not take roles outside of 
their "brand character" proves 
that these rappers are not actors, 
just caricatures. 

Terrence Reddick 
Miramar, Fla. 

Your April 2003 issue strangely 
misses one of the most important 
forerunners of Hip Hop Holly- 
wood-the House Parly trilogy. 
Without the success of the House 
Party flicks, movie execs would 
never have taken a chance on 
these hip hop artists or their 
movies. VIBE, please give credit 
where credit is due. 

Kimberly Turner 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Except for Joe, I respect all the 
artists featured on the April 2003 
cover. I'm just confused about 
this little fact: Why isn't our sista 
Queen Latifah on the cover, 
alone} She is such a talented and 



strong-minded woman, as well as 
a dynamite businesswoman-not 
to mention that she's the only 
female rap artist ever to be nom- 
inated for an Oscar. None of 
the weed-pulling, bitch-calling, 
hoochie-mama-looking artists on 
that front cover could do the job 
Latifah did in Chicago*. 

Phatazzafro 
Via e-mail 

UNSCRIPTED 

The roundtable discussion with 
the four actresses was a tremen- 
dous piece ["Waiting to Exhale," 
by Harry Allen, April 2003] . An 
excellent point was made 
throughout the article about how 
people like Halle and J.Lo are 
having doors opened, which cre- 
ates different avenues to further 
their careers. Now, ifHalle (or any 
other prominent person in the 
industry) leverages her historic 
Academy Award win by giving 
others the opportunity to play 
characters with depth and com- 
plexity, then perhaps the black 
film industry can finally thrive. 

Sean Morgan 
Miami, Fla. 

Lynda L. Coleman, Roxbury, Mass. 




Send photos to VIBE, Your Best Shot, 215 Lexington Avenue, 6th Floor, New York. NY 10016. Or e-mail to vibe9vibe.c0m. Include your full name, 
address, and daytime phone number. Submissions become the property of VIBE and will not be returned. 
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I just skimmed the article about 
black women in Hollywood and 
was disheartened that there was 
no mention of Whoopi Gold- 
berg. No one seems to remem- 
ber, or cares to acknowledge, that 
Whoopi Goldberg won an Oscar 
for her role in Ghost. This omis- 
sion, which is very glaring to me, 
is both painful and perplexing. 

Trina Jackson 
Boston, Mass. 

JUSTIFIED 

I have to say my piece after read- 
ing the negative rantings about 
Justin Timberlake [Mail, April 
2003]. Justin is talented-plain 
and simple. His album is one of 
the best R&B albums of the year. 
He can sing, dance, and enter- 
tain. What's wrong with that? 
Get over the fact that he's white. 
Move on from the fact that he's 
a part of 'N Sync. Comparing his 
album to What's the 411? or Brown 



RANDOM FACTS 



Ladies and gents, lace up your 
dancing shoes for this issue. 
The Start section opens with 
"Shake What Your Momma 
Gave Ya" (page 47. a recap 
of regional dance crazes. 
Fab 5 Freddy breaks down 
the history of Chicago's 
steppln' subculture ("Here 
Come the Hot Steppers," 
page 112). We give Madonna's 
new album, American Life, 
a spin (Revolutions, page 
155). And, we weigh in 
on the controversy surround- 
ing London's garage music 
scene ("Dancing in the Dark." 
page 128). The term "garage" 
stems from New York's 
Paradise Garage, the city's 
hottest dance club in the late 
70s and '80s. There, legendary 
DJ Larry Levan helped merge 
disco, dub, house, and hip hop 
to create a new music and cul- 
ture. Though the Garage closed 
its doors on September 27. 
1987, its legacy lives on. 



Sugaris unfair. Open your mind, 
and you will be pleasantly 
surprised. 

Meredith Austin 
St. Louis, Mo. 

To all the VIBE readers who hat- 
ed on Justin Timberlake for grac- 
ing the cover: Music is music, no 
matter what the artist's skin 
color. Justin has flat-out talent, 
and no one needs Shanell from 
Atlanta or Jennifer McMillan 
and Raymonda Rice from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to argue that. 
Stop drinking so much haterade. 

Jeanine Hughes 
Charlotte, N.C. 

I know everyone is entitled to 
their own opinion, but the com- 
ments from Michael Arceneaux 
from Washington, D.C., and 
others really surprised me. Why 
shouldn't Justin's music be con- 
sidered R&B? Why shouldn't he 



sing what comes naturally to 
him? 

Evelyn Rivera 
New York, N.Y. 

SAVE THE MUSIC 

After reading the article "Resur- 
rection Songs" [by Donnie 
Kwak, April 2003], one thing is 
abundantly clear: Black music 
needs to be "resurrected" in a 
major way. I've had it with lazy 
music industry folks dumbing 
down our rich musical heritage 
with sampling. Now the biters 
are biting the biters! There just 
aren't enough Alicias, Angies, 
and Raphaels to overcome this 
garbage we now call black music. 

Angie McGuire 
St. Paul, Minn. 

DISCLOSURE 

Thank you so much, VIBE, for 
ruining the suspense of knowing 
whether or not Alton and Irulan 
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from Real World Las Vegas end up 
together after the show's end 
[Taster's Choice, April 2003]. 
What a bummer! You should be 
ashamed of yourselves. 

Terry Cumberbatcb 
Jersey City, N.J. 

STILL KICKING 

What's with the diss of New 
Edition in 20 Questions [April 
2003]? It's time they are recog- 
nized for their longevity. Isn't it 
nice to still see the Temptations 
singing "My Girl"? That's what 
New Edition will become for 
their generation. 

Rick Rosenberg 
NewRochelle.N.Y. 

IS YOU FOCUSED. MAN? 

I thought I was reading a record 
review, but it seems more like 
a personal life review [Rev- 
olutions, R. Kelly's Chocolate 
Factory, by Keith Murphy, April 



SPEAK UP! 




Last month we asked: Do Icons 
like Michael Jackson, Whitney 
Houston, and R. Kelly owe it to 
the media— or their fans— to tell 
their personal stories? And you 
said: 

No. That's why it's called personal. 
They are human just like everyone 
else. They deserve a smidgen of 
privacy, along with decency. 
Anything they decide to share 
should be considered a luxury. 

Kim Martin 
Richmond, Va. 

Everyone should mind their own 
business. Who cares whether or 
not Whitney went to her father's 
funeral? Or who Michael has sleep- 
ing over at his house? And who 
really cares about R. Kelly and his 



sexual preferences? We aren't here 
to judge other people just because 
they're famous and have money. 

Nicote S. Cooksey 
Brandywine. Md. 

Yes. They are absolutely obligated 
to discuss their personal stories. 
We buy their CDs and videos, wait 
in line for hours to buy their con- 
cert tickets, and buy the maga- 
zines with them on the cover. We 
call up our favorite radio stations 
to request their songs, and we 
see their movies. We make them 
who they are through our wallets, 
and they owe it to us to explain 
certain things. 

Richard Vicente 
New York. NX 

Each issue, VIBE throws out a 
question racking all of our brains. 
Log on to vibe.yahoo.com and 
click on "Speak Up!" Say your 
bit, include your name and 
hometown, and you just might 
see your response published in 
the magazine. 

This month's question: Have 
reality TV shows gone too far? 



2003]. Everyone in the world 
knows the wrong things he has 
done, but I thought that only 
God can judge a man. How can 
you give this man four records, 
then turn around and say, "It's 
only when Kelly relies on his 
old tricks that Factory under- 
achieves"? His old tricks are what 
make every record he drops a hit, 
including Chocolate Factory. Why 
change it? It seems to me the per- 
son who reviewed his album did- 
n't really review it at all. Why 
can't you give the man his props 
for being talented, and let God 
do his thing? 

Amanda Harper 
Waveland, Miss. 



WRITE TO VIBE 

VIBE encourages mail from readers. 
Please send letters to VIBE MAIL. 215 
Lexington Avenue, 6th Floor, New\brk, 
NYB0T6,crsende-rraltovibe<IMbexom. 
Include your full name, daytime phone 
number, and mailing address. Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 



IF YD U HAVEN'T LOOKED 
AT FORD LATELY.. .LOOK AGAIN. 




CHECK FOR THIS 



This is what's hot, so add them to your calendar of events. 




AMPLITUDE 



Mix. Jam. Battle. Online. For more information, visit 
vrow.playstation.com 



ONLINE NOW 
COCA-COLA 

Love music? Check out cokemusic.com for the latest scoop! 



IN STORES NOW 
DILLINGER CLASSICS 

The return of the Ragnampiza come to make you wiser. 22 
Dillinger classics-all original recordings, including "Cokane 
in My Brain." "CB 200." "Plantation Heights." "Flat Foot 
Hustling." and "War Is Over." 



IN STORES NOW 

INTRODUCING NEW NESTLE CRUNCH WITH CARAMEL 

Try new Nestle® Crunch® with Caramel-the perfect com- 
bination of crunchy chocolate and a smooth layer of sweet, 
creamy caramel-for a taste that's way beyond plain choco- 
late. Why be plain? When you can be CRUNCHY"*. Visit us 
at NestleCrunch.com 



MAY 2003 

SEAGRAM'S SMOOTH 

VIBE magazine invites you to the Seagram's Smooth Sound 

of Summer Series in New York. Los Angeles. Chicago, 
and Atlanta in May 2003 Experience the first taste of new 
Seagram's Smooth, preview tracks from hot upcoming 
music releases, and GET YOUR SMOOTH ON with tastemak- 
ers and entertainment industry VIPs. Tune in to the following 
radio stations to win your passes to the smoothest night in 
music! Seagram's Smooth-now available in Citrus and Red! 



New York-WWPR 105.1 FM 
Chicago-WGC1 107.5 FM 
Atlanta-WHTA 107.9 FM 
Los Angeles-KKBT 100.3 FM 
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JUNE 2003 

REMY ON THE ROC S MUSIC SERIES 

Roc-A-Fella presents Remy on the Roc's Music Series, 
sponsored by Remy Martin. This highly anticipated event 
is aimed at introducing audiences to Roc-A-Fella's R&B. 
soul, and pop artists. Featured artists include Rell. Denim, 
and Allen Anthony (formerly of Christion). Coming soon 
to the following cities: Atlanta, Chicago. Detroit. Los 
Angeles. Miami, Washington, D.C.. and New York. 
Contact Kenny Burns at Roc-A-Fella 212 445 3232. 



JUNE 2003 

THIRD ANNUAL OUINCY JONES ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

VIBE celebrates Black Music Month with the Third 
Annual Quincy Jones Achievement Award honoring Kedar 
Massenburg. president/CEO of Motown Records 



JUNE 3 AND JUNE 14 

THE HIP-HOP THEATER FESTIVAL- NEW YORK CITY 

In its fourth year, the festival is the hottest ticket in town 
when in comes to fusing hip-hop culture and theater. 
From New York City to San Francisco, see the stars of 
tomorrow on the stage today. For more information, visit 
www.hiphoptheaterfest.com. 



JUNE 20-22 

JAMMIN IN JAMAICA-OCHO RIOS 

WAVZ Events and VIBE invite you to kick off summer 
2003 in Ocho Rios. Jamaica. Festivities include a VIP 
celebrity cruise. The Red Bones Blues Review, the beach 
concert with the Phat Farm fashion show, and Def Jam 
Comedy show on the beautiful beaches of Ocho Rios. For 
more information, visit Wavzevents.com. 



JUNE 24 

SOUL FOOD: THE SERIES 

The complete first season on DVD. 



THROUGH MAY 9 
CALENDAR SHOOT 

Exciting, sexy Caribbean beach resort is shooting its 2004 
male calendar and is welcoming submissions. Selected 
entrants will receive an all-inclusive vacation as well as a 
chance to win cash and other prizes. Entrants should be 
over 21. Submit two full-body color photos with contact 
information before May 9 to diademata@aol.com. 

MAY 22-27. MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND 

WEEKEND GETAWAY AT SUN VILLAGE BEACH RESORT. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Spend Memorial Day weekend on the beautiful beaches of 
the Dominican Republic. Packages include round-trip air. all 
meals, drinks, tennis, horseback riding, water sports, com- 
edy showcases, and bikini-and-boxer BBQ beach parties. For 
information, please call (877) 999-2093 or (212) 689-5600 



THROUGH JULY 12 
MIXX NATIONAL DJ BATTLE 

Coast-to-coast. Head-to-head. A fierce national DJ battle 
is coming your way. Be sure to catch the hottest local 
DJs in Chicago. Cleveland. Detroit, New Orleans. San 
Francisco, Philadelphia. Memphis. Los Angeles. St 
Louis. Miami, New York, and Washington, D.C. as they 
compete lor the coveted title of MIXX 2003 National 
Champion and $10,000 cash. For more details, visit 
atbpromo.com. 



JULY 21-22 

ST. LUCIA CARNIVAL 

Come and enjoy local and regional bands, costumes, and 
tantalizingly delicious local cuisine. For more information, 
please call (800) 221-6686 or (800) 538-2553 
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FREE WEEKLY E-NEWSLETTER 



New CD Releases 
Concert Dates 
VIBE Online Exclusives 
Highlights from VI Be Magazine 



Sign up for VIBE NEWS 
@ www.vibe.com 
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MOMMA GAVE YA 

Goodie Mob once lamented, "They don't 
dance no mo'." But busting that "hot new 
move" has become essential again. 

N as talked about it in "Made You Look," exhorting 
folks to "do the Smurf, do the wop." And no mat- 
ter where you're from, you've probably seen peo- 
ple get everyone laughing up in the club by doing the 
running man. Coast to coast— and (continued on page 48) 
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beyond— appreciation for dance crazes old and new is popping: 
In Chicago, they're stepping (see "Here Come the Hot Steppers," 
page 112); in L.A., the Crip walk is still hot; and Harlem is still shak- 
ing. The ladies dancing in Sean Paul's latest videos have as much buzz 
as the songs themselves. 

Of course, dance crazes have long been a feature of pop culture, 
especially to urban folks. In the '60s and 70s, moves like the mashed 
potatoes, the camel walk, and the hustle communicated the spirit of 
the times. "Before people were able to talk, they could dance," says 
Little X, 27, who directed Sean Paul's "Gimme the Light" and "Get 
Busy" clips. "It goes back to African culture." 

In their heyday, American Bandstand and Sou) Train were huge pur- 
veyors of popular moves. Now, videos are the main way dances go 
national. The Crip walk— which, when done correctly, can spell out 
Crip, among other things— was just an L.A. gang dance before Bow 
Wow, Xzibit, and Snoop Dogg videos inspired regional versions. 

But the real hotbed now is way down south— Jamaica. "At the dance 
halls, everybody waits for a dance crew to show up," says Fatima 
Robinson, 31 , who has choreographed for Michael Jackson and Aaliyah. 
Jamaica's latest steps, says Little X, are the wave and the higher lev- 
el; X showcased the latter in the opening moments of Jay-Z's "Excuse 
Me Miss" video. Stateside, the stripper dance is catching on at L.A. 
clubs, and the East Side stomp is ruling Atlanta. "It started in Decatur," 
says Harriett Sims, 22, of Clark Atlanta University. "Now we're all 
doing it." Whether you're stomping, shaking, or walking, a dance move 
is worth a thousand words. "When someone really dances, they release 
themselves to the moment," says Little X. "It goes hand in hand with 
the way the music speaks to the soul." D.L. Cummings 



SAY WORD 



Send us your best poetry or lyrics in 90 words or less on the next 
topic of "war" to sayword (Bvibe.com, and you might see it here. 
Make sure you include your name, song or poem title, and a contact 
number. Check out this "found" poem by Cleveland Aaron. 

Smothered in smoke-filled rooms 
Gambling until the sun looked 
like the moon 
Never seeing the light of day 
We just threw our life away 
Parting with no sorrow 
even on a Monday with 
school tomorrow 
Just having fun living 

our time 
With only our intentions on 

our minds 
It was late one night I heard 

gunshots 
It was too misty and dark to 
see who was hit in the 
parking lot 
My homie had got ill with 

lead poisoning 
Now he's resting for life 
while I'm choir singing 



DROPPIN'DIME 

VIBE's Top 10 List 
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Pass the Mici (image-entertainment.com). Richard 
Montes's documentary gives long overdue props to 
Latin MCs. From Mellow Man Ace to Psycho 
Realm, witness la raza for real. 

Illmatic bicycles (bina.com). 
These high-end German bikes 
live up to their name. We'd bet 
even God's Son would approve. 

Harlemlive.org. Hail, Harlem's 
true diplomats. Since 1996, their news stories, written 
by N.Y.C. youth, have earned them a trip to Senegal 
and awards in Sweden. 

Bombardier Flexjet (flexjet.com). Tired of cramped 
legs and long waits for luggage? For $8,000 to 
$17,000, Flexjet will put an aircraft and crew at your 
disposal— no purchase necessary. 

Skin Salon Gold (sfansofongofd.com). Wondering 
what Sheryl Lee Ralph has been up to? She's got a 
skin-care line for "the fabulous woman of color." 



Rimmax Wheels ► 
(www.rimmaxwheefs.com). 
Just like Sprewel Is, these 
motorcycle rims keep spinning 
after your bike stops. Warning: 
May cause rubbernecking. 



Americanapparel.net. This U.S. 
company makes T-shirts the right way— with decent 
wages and workplace conditions for their workers. 

The Dancer Upstairs (foxsearchlight.com/the- 
dancerupstairs). Love and revolution ignite John 
Malkovich's spectacular directorial debut, starring 
heartthrob Javier Bardem (of Before Night Falls). 




Alexander McQueen's Kingdom ► 
(saks.com). The fashion master's 
debut fragrance is both beautiful 
and edgy— just like his couture. 



10 



Advertising the Invisible 
(evjfgeniusrecords.com). London's 
hot Evil Genius label releases Hiding 
in the Spotlight, turntablism with an 
espionage feel. Prepare to be shaken— and stirred. 

Compiled by Damien McCaffery 
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Swipe the debit card 

Pump the gas, buy the jerky, 
close the door and go. 
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HAPPY CAMPERS 



Summertime, the living is easy, and kids are on vacation. Which made us wonder: What if hip hop's finest 
skipped their tours and signed on as camp counselors? VIBE envisions the results. Damien McCaffery 




Counselors: Trina, Trick Daddy 
Outdoor Activities: Sunbathing, 
climbing out of the pool very slowly 
while dripping wet, getting crunk 
Arts and Crafts: Repairing chipped 
nails, rhinestone studding undergar- 
ments 

Campers Required to Bring: Gold 
fronts (with camper's name inscribed), 
glittery poolwear (several sets) 
Camp Competitions: Five-Inch Heel 
Strut, South Beach Bar Crawl 
Rainy-day activity: Continuous 
screenings of The Players Club, 
Showgirls. Striptease, and Chicago 
Reward for Very Good Campers: 
Cameo on new Iconz single 
Punishment for Bad Campers: 
Kitchen duty with J-Shin 





Counselors: Snoop Dogg, Snoop's 
Uncle June Bug 

Outdoor Activities: Crip walking 
through the wilderness, whittling 
trees into stripper poles 
Arts and Crafts: Hair braiding, mink 
coat maintenance classes 
Campers Required to Bring: Sun hat 
(preferably in brightly colored felt, with 
ostrich feather); goblet (with camper's 
name inscribed); pinky ring 
Camp Competitions: Pimp-Limp 
Races, the Cadillac Creep 
Rainy-day activity: Pimpnosis read- 
ings in front of the fireplace 
Reward for Very Good Campers: 
Complete Works of Iceberg Slim 
Punishment for Bad Campers: Must 
polish Snoop's 'gators— all 50 pairs 




Counselors: Nas, AZ 

Outdoor Activities: "I Can" campfire 

sing-along 

Arts and Crafts: Making Jay-Z 
pifiatas, hair-dyeing workshop 
with Kelis 

Campers Required to Bring: One 

mike 

Camp Competitions: Three-legged 
Race up Sugar Hill, the QB Projects 
400-meter Sprint, Staying on Nas's 
Good Side 

Rainy-day activity: Rhyme-book 
tutorial with AZ 

Reward for Very Good Campers: 

Screening of the uncut "Oochie 
Wally" video 

Punishment for Bad Campers: 

Getting called out on wax 

Counselors: Erykah Badu, ?uestlove 
Outdoor Activities: Making daisy 
chains, digging on some Jimi 
Arts and Crafts: Head-wrap semi- 
nar, working on hemp farm, class in 
stretching drum heads 
Campers Required to Bring: 
MacramS hat, patchouli oil, 
chew stick 

Camp Competitions: Spoken-Word 
Throwdown, Avoiding Beef 
Rainy-day activity: Drum circle with 
?uestlove 

Reward for Very Good Campers: 

Tea with Erykah 

Punishment for Bad Campers: Must 
sit through universal mathematics 
lecture about what "three dollars and 
six dimes" really means 





Counselors: Jay-Z, Freeway 
Outdoor Activities: Street-team 
poster sniping, sailing Lake Hova 
Arts and Crafts: Making Roc-A-Fella 
signs out of Popsicle sticks 
Campers Required to Bring: Iced-out 
canteen, platinum flashlight, B.I.G. 
rhyming dictionary 
Camp Competitions: Name-Drop- 
ping, Brand Promotion 
Rainy-day activity: Brainstorming 
new ways to market Memphis Bleek, 
making Philly cheese steaks with 
Freeway 

Reward for Very Good Campers: 

Signed picture of Damon Dash with 
some model at a party 
Punishment for Bad Campers: Must 
comb Freeway's beard 

Counselors: Ja Rule, I rv Gotti 
Outdoor Activities: Skeet-shooting 
DMX, 50 Cent, and Eminem CDs 
Arts and Crafts: Padding one's press 
bio, doing cosmetic weight training 
Campers Required to Bring: White 
tank top, do-rag 

Camp Competitions: Hook Singing, 
Making Remix Appearances 
Rainy-day activity: Shooting cee-lo in 
the mess hall, watching all three 
Godfather films back-to-back-to-back 
Reward for Very Good Campers: Cast 
as extra in "Packed Club Scene #2" in 
upcoming Charli Baltimore video 
Punishment for Bad Campers: Must 
write book report: "What I Learned 
From Ashanti's Foolish/Unfoolish: 
Reflections on Love" 
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HOT IN HERE 

The thing about summer movies is that, at least if they're bad, you get two hours of air-conditioning. 
Check out VIBE's predictions for this summer's blockbusters. By Damien McCaffery 



MAY 

The Matrix Reloaded The 
movie that made a su per- slo- mo 
sequence mandatory for every- 
thing from Shrek to Charlie's Angels 
returns. The plot's complex, but we 
know Keanu Reeves and Laurence 
Fishburne are back, joined by Jada 
Pinkett Smith. And the baddies 
include white guys with dreads— 
always terrifying. 
Worthwhile? Take the day off. 

The Italian Job After a massive 
gold heist, thieves engineer the 
biggest traffic jam Los Angeles 
has ever seen, and escape in 
Cooper Minis. 0 h -kay ! F. Gary Gray directs Mark Wahlberg as master 
thief Charlie Croker and Mos Def as his buddy Half Ear. Does that make 
him half def? 

Worthwhile? Good bet for sleeper hit of the summer. 



JUNE 

2 Fast 2 Furious This follow-up to 200Ts street-racing hit rolls into 
Miami, but it ain't running on Diesel fuel. Lacking Vi n and Ja Rule, the 
filmmakers inserted two new rappers (Ludacris and Jin tha MC), a model 
(Devon Aoki), and a singer (Tyrese), and got John Singleton to direct. 
Worthwhile? Nope. 2 flat, 2 dubious. 





2 FAST 2 FURIOUS: 

Tyrese (left) and 
Paul Walker have a 
need for speed. 



The Hulk Remember Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon"? That was 
director Ang Lee's first kung f u flick. Hulk will be his first superhero 
movie. 'Nuff said. With Jennifer Connelly, Eric Bana. and an entirely 
CGI green giant (sorry. Lou Ferrigno), The Hulk will be incredible. 
Worthwhile? See it twice. 

Charlie 's Angels: Full Throttle Three hot chicks fighting crime was 
already a winning formula, but now they got the Mac! This time, the 
ladies, joined by Bernie Mac as Bosley, aka Bill Murray's brother (don't 
ask), are pitted against "fallen" angel Demi Moore. 
Worthwhile? See it fast so you won't hear about the gags secondhand. 




JULY 

Terminator 3: Rise of the Machines The Terminator tries to kill John 
Connor! Wait, haven't we been down this road twice already? In this 
installment, Arnold's "good" Terminator battles a new model, the T-X. 
And she's a hottie! We'll bet it takes tons of explosives to stop her. 
Worthwhile? 
Schwarzenegger ♦ sci-fi = 
resistance is futile. 

Bad Boys II In 1995. 
a Will Smith/Martin 
Lawrence movie made 
sense. In 2003, it's a 
head scratcher. The 
wisecracking Miami 
detectives— with 
Gabrielle Union as 
Smith's boo-are after Ecstasy dealers. 

Worthwhile? Both Smith and Lawrence's movies stink about half the 
time. You do the math. 

Lara Croft Tomb Raider: The Cradle of Life The "cradle" refers to 
some mystical thing a Chinese triad wants to steal for world domina- 
tion. But you're not watching Tomb Raider for the plot. Where there are 
cradles, you'll find babes. And Angelina Jolie is one of them. 
Worthwhile? If nothing else, there's a guaranteed wet-tank-top scene. 



AUGUST 

Gig// Ben Affleck is Gigli (we can't pronounce it, either), a 
mob soldier who screws up a kidnapping. So his boss sends in Ricki 
(Jennifer Lopez), a "lesbian hitwoman." Chemistry and comedy ensue. 
Worthwhile? Irresistible. This is when Jenny started telling Cris she'd 
be home late. 

Fighting Temptations An ad executive (Cuba Gooding Jr.) discovers 
his recent inheritance includes one condition: To collect, he must form a 
successful gospel choir. Luckily, Beyonc£, Angie Stone, and Eddie 
Levert come to the rescue. 
Worthwhile? Sunday matinee with moms. 

S.W.A.T. Sam "I don't act with rappers" Jackson bites the bullet and 
teams up with LL Cool J as a S.WAT, officer escorting a drug kingpin 
into federal custody. Wacky drug lords— always bringing people together. 
Worthwhile? Hell yeah! Think of this as "Guns & Ammo: The Movie." 



GIGLI: 

Affleck and Lopez 
are on the h 
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THE BEAT BOX GOES ON 

One of hip hop's less celebrated elements blasts 
back into the spotlight. 



MIKE CHECK: 

Rahzel feels the beat 
in Breath Control. 




Beat-boxing originated in the early '8os when artists like Doug E. 
Fresh and Buffy of the Fat Boys improvised vocal percussion 
behind rappers. Beat boxers were the backbone of street rap 
ciphers and then went big time when classic songs like Get Fresh Crew's 
"La-Di-Da-Di" blew up in the mainstream. Unfortunately, like many 
of hip hop's older traditions, it fell off. 

But now, with the likes of Justin Timberlake and Madison Avenue 
incorporating beat-boxing into their schtick, the phenomenon is grab- 
bing people's attention once again. "It's on a scale beyond amazing," 
says Rahzel the Godfather of Noyze, who drops a beat down into a Twix 
commercial. "The heyday is right now." He may be a little biased, but 
two new films dedicated to the art form suggest that he's not wrong. 

"It's like a branch that's not getting much sun," says Joey Garfield, 
33, who directed the documentary Breath Control: The History of the 
Human Beat Box (Filet O'Fresh Productions), due by year's end. The 
film traces the form's humble beginnings on New York street corners 
and its evolution into a more technical discipline. Candid first-per- 
son accounts from beat-boxing's who's who, clever skits, and even a 
how-to clinic drive the 75-minute movie, which Garfield was inspired 
to do while working on a magazine article in '96 about beat-boxing. 
"'Bugga, bugga, hubba, hubba' sounds wack in print," he explains. 

While Breath Control recounts history, the recendy released Beatbox- 
ingand the Art of Spoken Word (Beatboxer Entertainment) focuses on the 
future. Filmed live at Manhattan's CBGB's 313 Gallery last November, 
the 60-minute, performance-oriented DVD showcases 15 professional 
beat boxers and spoken-word artists. In March, Beatboxer Entertainment 
taped another batch of shows that will be turned into a DVD series. Com- 
pany founderTerry "Kid Lucky" Lewis, 29, also has plans to launch BTV, 
a weekly New York-based live show combining beat-boxing, turntab- 
lism, and video mixing. "It's not like cats are just at home doing it," says 
Lewis. "Beat-boxing is getting much love, all professional." Don't call it 
a comeback-it's been here for years. Damien Lemon 

For more information on Breath Control, visit www.ibeatbox.com. For Beatboxer 
Entertainment, visit www.beatboxerent.com. 



VBOOK 



Earl Simmons's true-life story makes 8 Mite seem like an 
after-school special. EARL: The Autobiography of 
DMX (HarperEntertainment) is much more an inner- 
city survival tale than a story about the path to rap superstar- 
dom. With an assist from journalist and coauthor Smokey D. 
Fontaine, the book details the journey of Crazy Earl through 
the New York State foster-care and penal systems, from 
group homes to juvenile facilities to county jail. DMX's 
matter-of-fact storytelling style is effective. "I robbed mostly 
older people at night." he admits. "They usually had more 
money on them anyway, and it was more of a rush catching 
somebody twice your age." The book also candidly address- 
es X's beef with K-Solo (but not Ja Rule), and features 
prestardom cameos by Irv Gotti and Jay-Z. EARL lags a bit 
during numerous chapters on X's childhood, but his ultimate 
triumph over tremendous obstacles is the inspiring payoff. 
This dog's life is worth the read. Donnie Kwok 




SLANGUISTICS 



BADOON K A DON K (also gadonka donk): n. A voluptuous 
derriere. Keith Murray professed his admiration for ample 
rear ends on "Fatty Girl," from FUBU's The Good Life Album 
in 2001. "Goodness gracious, good God almighty / You got 
a badoonka donk, girl, don't hurt nobody." On 2002 s "Work 
It," from Under Construction, Missy talks up her assets: 
"Keep your eyes on my ba-bump ba-bump bump / And you 
think you can handle this gadonka donk donk?" 
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soundcheck 



BOBBITO plays the tracks. LUDACRIS states the facts. 



As soon as Ludacris, 24, walked into the 
room, it was all good. Of course, his past 
experience being the interviewer helps. 
He's one of the few rap artists I've come across 
who had a background in radio before he 
started his recording career. After shifting to 
the other side of the mike, his first two albums. 
Back for the First T/meand Wordof 
Mou/. further solidified 

Atlanta's status in the rap 
world. But his energy 
is what really makes 
him great to talk 
to. His gracious- 
ness— he 



even thanked me for helping inspire his 
career— reminded me of a young Chuck D. The 
whole rap world's waiting to hear Luda's third 
album, Chicken & Beer, due out this summer. 

Mad Skillz— Freestyle on the Stretch 
Armstrong Show (1994) 

L: Oh, my God! You need to make me a copy of 
Mad Skillz' f reestyles from your radio show! 
They used to play it on WRFG in Atlanta. Mad 
Skillz was the f irst MC I heard that was killing 
metaphors. I only listened to underground 
radio back then. When I finally did commercial 
radio, I felt my background let me be a well- 
rounded artist. 



Vinia Mojica- "Guilt Junkie" (2003) 

L: I love alternative R&B. It sounds like that 
Jill Scott vibe but different. I would love to 
wake up to it. It'd help motivate me to start 
my day. You got to light incense when you 
put this on! 

Nas. feat. Jadakiss & Ludacris— "Made You 
Look (Remix)" (2002) 

L: I was in L.A., and Nas said in a radio inter- 
view that I was one of his favorite rappers. 
I'm such a fan of his that it blew my mind! 
I called up the station, and Nas invited me 
the very next day to get down with him 
and Jadakiss. By putting me on that, Nas 
saved me two years of working to get the 
acclaim I have now. It 
was a privilege. 




DISTURBING 
THE PEACE: 

Bobbitogets the 
scoop on Lucia. 
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EVERYTHING HOT YOUNG ACTORS CAN'T LIVE WITHOUT 

Compiled by Jesus Trivifto, Tiffany McGee, and Allison Willis 




GEORGE 0. GORE II, 

20. plays Jr. Kyle on ABC's 

My Wife and Kids 

■ Favorite clothing item: 

Drawers. They're the closest 
thing to you. I preferto buy my 
own. Otherwise you don't 
know what you'll get— my aunt 
bought me a thong for 
Christmas. I like boxer briefs. 
Briefs are too secure and 
boxers are just a little too 
loose. Things might fall out. 




▲ Favorite car: A black 
Mercedes-Benz G500. You 
don't see many of them. When 
you're driving, everyone 
stares. It's like having a tank 
on the road. 

■ Favorite guilty pleasure: 

Watching Uncut on BET. They 
show the worst music videos 
ever made, but they're 
hilarious. I'll stay up until 3 
a.m. to see it, even though I 
have to wake up at 7. 

■ Least favorite pick-up line: 
"I love your show. You're cute." 
It makes me wonder that if I 
wasn't on TV, would I still be 
cute? I just say thanks and go 
about my day. 



RAVEN, 

17, The Cosby Show's 
youngest alum, has her 
own show. That's So Raven. 
on the Disney Channel 

■ Favorite must-have item: 
My makeup case. At the 
Billboard Music Awards, I had 
to leave it outside; I went crazy, 
like someone had chopped off 
my leg. 

■ Favorite book: Poems of 
Passion, by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. I collect books from 
the 1700s and 1800s, and it's 
part of my collection. I've read 
itfourtimes. 

■ Favorite fan encounter: 

I was with my dad, and this guy 
was like, "Yo, I wanna holla at 
you, shawtie." My father said I 
should take the guy's number 
since he was so bold. I actually 
called him. 

A Favorite TV show: MAD 

TV. I imitate Stuart. I met the 
actor who plays him at a 
holiday parade. I was about to 
do my Stuart impression, but I 
thought about how I hate when 
people do that to me. 




WESLEY JONATHAN. 

the 24-year-old costar of the 
WB's What I Like About You. 
is in the upcoming Kevin 
Spacey-produced film 
The United States of Leland 




A Favorite video game: 

Grand Theft Auto: Vice City. 
What I like about it— besides 
jacking cars— is the sound- 
track. How many games can 
you buy and hear "Wanna Be 
Startin' Somethin'" by Michael 
Jackson or "Rock Box" by 
Run-DMC? 

■ Favorite city: Miami. People 
talk about the humidity, but it's 
cool wearing a tank top at night 
when it's raining. The Latin 
women there are ridiculous. 

■ Favorite movie: Cooley 
High. I liked how they dealt 
with being a teenager in high 
school. The relationships 
seemed very natural. 

■ Least favorite creatures: 
Bugs. I was in Oklahoma, and 
they have flying roaches. Once, 
there was a huge cockroach on 
my shoulder. I jumped out of 
my shirt so fast and screamed 
like a little girl. 




KYLA PRATT, 

16, can be seen on UPN's 
One on One and heard on 
The Proud Family cartoon 
on the Disney Channel 

■ Favorite piece of jewelry: 
A diamond horseshoe 
necklace. My manager bought 
it for me about eight months 
ago. I feel naked without it. 

■ Favorite superhero: 
Spider-Man. I like his outfit. 
He's stylin'. All he needs are 
some Air Force Ones. 

■ Least favorite memory: 
When I was 8, 1 was on 
The Parent 'Hood and had to 
chase someone around a 
desk. I tripped and fell flat on 
my face. I was embarrassed 
because we were shooting in 
front of a live audience. 

T Favorite perfume: 
Pleasures, by Estee 
Lauder. My mom 
wore it, and I always 
stole her perfume. 
So she just 
bought me my f 
own. It was nice, 
but in another 
way it was like, 
"Get out of my 
stuff." \ 
Favorite album: 
Justified, by Justin Timberlake. 
I can listen to the whole CD. 
Some songs get you up, and 
some songs get you down. 
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DODGE TRUCKS. Machete-wielding psychos? Fifty-foot, hairy tarantulas? Alien armies? No, our competitors 
fear only one thing— the Most Powerful Line of Trucks-Dakota, Durango and Ram Heavy Duty. To other trucks, 
we have just two words: Nighty, night. For more information, please visit us at dodge om or call 800-4ADODGE. 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 

DOMINIQUE WILKINS as told to Andrew Simon 



Epic . That 's the only way to describe the show- 
down between Dominique Wilkins and Michael 
Jordan in the 1988 Slam Dunk contest. The 6'8" 
small forward lost that year but won in '85 and 
'90. Hisgravity-defyingflair earned him the nick- 
name the Human Highlight Film and landed 
him on the All-Star team nine consecutive sea- 
sons. Born in Paris (his first name is Jacques), 
Wilkins began his career with the Atlanta Hawks 
and still had game when he retired in 7999 at the 
age ofjy, after half a season with the Orlando 
Magic. Now 45, Wilkins is a player develop- 
ment executive in the Hawks front office and is 
the NBA's ninth all-time scoring leader. His 
patented windmilljams live on through today 's 
young highfliers like Jason Richardson. 

Jordan and I had a friendly rivalry. It 
was fun. It didn't matter who won or 
lost the Slam Dunk contest, it was 
about giving the fans what they came to see. 
It was much bigger than the two of us. The 
only problem now is that the top guys don't 
get in there and participate every year. If you 
could get McGrady, Carter, and Kobe to 
compete, the ratings would be unbelievable. 

People ask me if I think the game has 
changed for the worse. It's just changed, 
period. This is the youngest the league has 
ever been. I don't have any problems with 
guys leaving college early. We all left ear- 
ly: myself, James Worthy, Isiah Thomas. 
I could have come out of Georgia after my 
first year, but I wasn't ready. The league at 
that time was very, very physical. A small 
forward played a small forward. But play- 
ers today are very versatile. Very few high 
school players succeed on the pro level. 
A lot of them get lost in the shuffle, and 
what do they do after that? They have to 
play in Europe or do something else that's 
going to develop their game. There are no 
guarantees in this league. 

It was hard to walk away from basket- 
ball-very hard. My skills were still good. 
I knew I could average 20 points a game, 
but it wasn't my decision in the end. Of 
course, once in awhile I still get the itch to 
come back and play. But aside from not 
winning the NBA championship, I accom- 
plished everything else. 
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TAKIN' IT TO THE STREETS 



If an album drops in the forest and nobody hears it, was it really released? Put your own street team 
together, and you won't have to worry about this conundrum. By Carla Lynne Hall 

In the hip hop game, street teams are the 
front line, the folks who pound the pave- 
ment to put the word out about your 
music. If you can pull together a squad-even 
if it's only your crew, your cousins, and your 
brothers-do it. No team is too small. The 
process of saturating your own area can get 
people buzzing about you and provide 
invaluable marketing information. After 
you've mastered your own territory, you can 
branch out to other cities. "The purpose is to 
create awareness on the street level," says 
Courtney "Court Digga" Powell, a rap pro- 
motion executive at Elektra Entertainment 
Group. "You use mix tapes and constant vis- 
ibility at night clubs, special events, and live- 
radio remotes and gain feedback," he says. 

Before you get out there, make sure 
you've done your homework on city laws, 
because mistakes wiUbe costly. "We actual- 
ly slowed down on sniping [hanging posters 
in public places] in New York City because 
the fines were getting outrageous," says 
Corey "CL" Llewellyn, national director of 
rap promotion at Elektra. "Before, the city 
would give you one fine. Now they'll charge 
you $5,000 for every board." Street team- 
ing takes a certain level of fearlessness and 
dedication. "Use every aspect of yourself 
toward promotion without getting locked 
up or sued," says Llewellyn. "Back in the day, 
people would walk a tightrope across Nia- 
gara Falls to advertise stuff. That's crazy shit, 
but it's promotion." Commit these tips to 
memory, then call your people over for a 
strategy session. 

PICTURE THIS. In the street-team game, 
graphics-design and photography— are 
almost as important as the music. You'll want 
something eye catching. "Attention spans 
are very short," says Rob Love, senior direc- 
tor of rap promotion at Defjam. "You gotta 
stay fresh and on your toes. And he who has 
the great artwork is the one that's gonna get 
the attention." If your graphics are weak, peo- 
ple will assume your music is, too. 

GET DUPED. Thanks to CD burners, you 
can create your own samplers in bulk. "You 




can purchase a spool of blank CDs and work 
your community," says Powell. "At this 
point, if there's high demand, you take the 
next step, which is producing and manu- 
facturing your 12-inch that you want to serve 
to the DJs." Go to parties, networking 
events, and record stores, and hand them 
out-with a smile. 

FOCUS YOUR AIM. Your goal is to saturate 
key areas. That means figuring out how and 
where to target your audience. "If you open 
a seafood place, and you have a special on 
crab legs, and you pass out fliers in front of 
Red Lobster, you'll probably get 90 percent 
interest in what you're marketing," says Love. 
It also works online. There, teams use chat 
rooms and Web sites of other groups who are 
similar musically to find fans they can 
approach with new music. 



CATCH A RIDE. You'll need transportation 
to carry your gear, and it can double as a mov- 
ing billboard. "We'll pay for the van to be 
'wrapped' with promotional advertising for 
our artist," says Llewellyn. "They drive it 
around as their primary transportation; peo- 
ple love the van because they know they're 
getting something for free." Do you want it 
badly enough to sacrifice your whip? 

KEEP IN TOUCH. Set up weekly meetings 
with your team for updates and feedback. 
These sessions are crucial for adjusting your 
strategy and making sure everyone's on the 
same page. "This is how we get a heads up 
on what's going on in the market, as far as 
clubs and parties, or anything like that," says 
Powell. Knowledge is power. 

Next month: How to become a big-time DJ. 
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Far from plain. 



Even farther. 



NEW Nestle Crunch with Caramel 




Introducing the perfect combination of crunchy chocolate and a smooth layer 
of sweet, creamy caramel. It's a taste that's way beyond plain chocolate. 



WHY BE PLAIN? WHEN YOU CAN BE CRUNCHY 



NestleCrunch.com 
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START 
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SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 

THE ROOTS, December 15, 2002, Casa de la Musica, Havana 



Amid the smoke and glare of the flood- 
lights, and after local rap heroes Doble 
Filo, Anonimo Consejo, Obsesfon, 
100% Original, and Free Hole Negro finish 
their performances, the energy of the young 
Cuban revelers threatens to boil over. 

"Are you ready?" shouts Cuban- 
American author and editor Jauretsi 
Saizarbitoria, summoning the frenzy to 
even greater heights. Saizarbitoria, whose 
book, HabanaHipHop, will be published in 
August, worked with former Rage Against 
the Machine front man Zack de la Rocha to 
convince the Cuban government to support 
the Roots' appearance tonight— the first 
time a rap act of this stature has performed 
in the country. 

A crowd of more than 1,000 teens and 
twentysomethings lined up in front of the 
theater for this free show. It felt like it was 
about to explode, but everyone stayed calm 
and peaceful. When the Roots step onstage. 



a sea of fists pumping the air greets them. 
"What's up Cuba?" asks Black Thought. 
They reply with a wall-shaking roar. Until 
the early '90s, rap concerts in Cuba were 
often shut down by police. Though group 
members Ben and Kamal are absent, each 
song, from the opening number, "Rock 
You," through the finale, evokes a fury of 
cheers from the audience, which sings 
along in broken English. "Mas. mas, 
mas (more, more, more)," they chant. 

The night reaches its zenith with 
the anthemic "What You Want." And 
as?uestlove, Scratch, Hub, and Black 
Thought unite center stage for "You 
Got Me," it's clear this new genera- 
tion of Cuban rap fans knows what 
time it is. Afterward, the crowd, 
with memories to last and stories to 
tell, files out peacefully onto 
dilapidated Calle Galianoand 
Avenida Neptuno. 




UNA NOCHE 
CAUENTE: 

The Roots crew, 
taking it to 
the people. 
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Back Forward 



AKADEMIKS 

Jeanius-level products. Pursue truth. 
www.akademiks.com 



ALKEN TOURS 

Aiken Tours has a great track record of taking 
you to the most exciting and exotic domestic 
and international destinations for business 
or pleasure. We also take you to the hottest 
film, fashion, and music events this side 
of the planet. To view your options, visit 
www.alkentours.com. 



AMPLITUDE 

Mix. Jam. Battle. Online. 
www.playstation.com 



HEDONISM DI 



HEDONISM III, RUNAWAY BAY, JAMAICA 

Playboy TVs Night Calls 41 1 host Crystal 
Knight heats up Hedonism III July 17 through 
20. "Meet The Girls" welcome party, Girlie 
Show, Playboy giveaways, and a lot more. Visit 
www.superclubs.com, or call 1 800 GO-SUPER. 



K-SWISS 

K-Swiss makes casual athletic shoes and apparel 
for performance, both on and off the court. 
www.kswiss.com 



NESTLE CRUNCH HOT SHOTS CAMP 

Visit NestleCrunch.com for details on how 
you can win a chance to go one-on-one with 
Shaquille O'Neal. 
www.nestlecrunch.com 
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APPLE BOTTOMS 

Vokal's highly anticipated women's line. 
www.applebottoms.com 



ARMOR ALL 

Keep your car looking like new with Armor All 
Protectant. It doesn't just clean and shine-it 
protects. 

www.armorall.com 



COCA-COLA 

Love music? Check out cokemusic.com to get 
the scoop on what's hot in the music scene. 
Also check out cokemusic.com's innovative 
chat room environment-Coke Studios. 
www.cokemusic.com 



ECKO UNLIMITED 

The most culturally relevant design house of 
the new millennium. 
www.eckounlimited.com 



ENYCE 

Visit www.enyce.com/promo1 and sign up to 
receive your free copy of 21st-century Style- 
Original Soundtrack Volume 1. This is an 
exclusive offer with original soundtracks from 
Amerie, Kelly Rowland, and others. 
www.enyce.com/promo1 



FUBU, THE COLLECTION 

www.fubu.com 



RECORDS 




ROYAL 

ELASTICS 



SILVERTAB. 



SIRIUS& 



NOK RECORDS PRESENTS... 

T. Naija, the Nigerian-bred singer/songwriter 
whose stunning looks take a backseat to her 
unique vocal style. Album in stores May 27, 2003. 
www.tnaija.com 



PARAMOUNT HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

The complete first season of Soul Food: The Series 
on DVD. The five-disc set includes all 20 episodes. 
Satisfy your appetite June 24, 2003 on DVD. 
www.paramount.com/homeentertainment 



PHAT FARM 

Classic American sportswear-redefined. 
www.phattarm.com 



ROCAWEAR 

www.rocawear.com 



ROYAL ELASTICS 

www.royalelastics.com 



SILVERTAB ' A LEVI'S® BRAND 

SILVERTAB®: Urban-inspired jeanswear from Levi's. 
www.levi.com 



SIRIUS 

100 streams of satellite radio-60 streams of com- 
mercial-free music, 40 streams of sports, news, 
and entertainment. Sirius. It's ON. 
www.sirius.com 
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STAR BRIGHT 

Clive Davis's annual p re-Gra m my cele- 
bration at the Regent Wall Street hotel 
in New York City more than lived up to its 
legendary status. 1. Mighty Magneto: 
Attracting stars has been one of CLIVE 
DAVIS'S strong points for about 35 
years. And he's still got it (from left 
PHARRELL, ALICIA KEYS, and KELLY 
ROWLAND). 2. Hip hop royalty. How do 
you know a party is hot? When RUSSELL 
SI MMONS and first lady of Phat Farm. 
KIMORA LEE, show up. 3. You betta' 
think: When the QUEEN OF SOUL took 
the stage, many pondered her bouffant 
and iridescent gown, but of course, her 
incomparable voice stole the show. 
4. Hello, luv: Mom SHARON 
OSBOURNE gets a cheeky smooch from 
her buxom baby, KELLY. 5. Livin'the 
dream: DALLAS AUSTIN, SHAKARA. 
P. DIDDY. and NAOMI CAMPBELL 
looking like the cool kids in school. 
6. Honorary N.E.R.D: JUSTIN 
TIMBERLAKE performed "Cry Me a 
River," and the Neptunes CHAD HUGO 
and PHARRELL WILLIAMS gave their 
support. 7. Power smiles: KEDAR 
MASSENBURG and DENISE RICH had 
their high beams on. 8. Aijuswannag'rtre- 
alclose: MUSIQ cuddles up with 
GABRIELLE UNION, who's giving peace 
a chance. 9. Sex fiends: We know KIM 
CATTRALL knows, but what does 
JERMAINE DUPRI know about doin* the 
dirty in the city? Well, that all depends on 
the city. (continued on page 68) 
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10. An axe to grind: Former Guns N' 
Roses guitarist SLASH made a surprise 
appearance, spicing up TYRESE'S "How 
You Gonna Act Like That" with a hot guitar 
solo. 11. I'll have my people call your 
people: ANDRE HARRELL. JESSICA 
ALBA, and director BILLE WOODRUFF 
take a minute to promote their upcoming 
movie. Honey. 12. Mine all mine: USHER 
knows every girl's crazy 'bout a sharp- 
dressed man. CHILLI wasn't too proud to 
let fools know she got hers. 13. Takin' it to 
chuuch: No all-star evening would be 
complete without a hand-clappin', foot- 
stompin' jamboree. The young 'uns, 
TYRESE. GAVIN DEGRAW, ALICIA 
KEYS, and HEATHER HEADLEY, all 
backed up the QUEEN. 14. Men of vision: 
LITTLE X. RODNEY JERKINS, ISAAC 
HAYES, and BENNY BOOM grip and 
grin. 15. She's a brick... house: When was 
the last time you saw the head of a major 
label look this fly? Elektra's SYLVIA 
RHONE (left) killed it on the red carpet 
with choreographer FATIMA ROBINSON. 

16. Let's go crazy, let's get nuts: Is BUSTA 
kickin' it with an escapee from the New 
Power Generation? No, it's producer 

7 AURELIUS sporting a Princely 'do. 

17. All the critics love you in New York: 
PRINCE lit up the party, even though he 
only stayed long enough to tantalize the 
crowd and hear Aretha perform. 18. Game 
recognize game: EVAN DER HOLYFIELD. 
DIDDY, and BET founder and CEO 
ROBERT JOHNSON trade tips on climb- 
ing to No. 1. 
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S ! -mature Collect 
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gear the real goods 




SCOOP 



WATCH OUT NOW! 

Timepieces for the fly and fabulous. 

Watches measure more than just minutes and hours. The style you choose can serve as a 
status gauge— just like a Vertu cell phone or a brand-new Hummer. So go ahead, throw 'em up, 
and let your wrists do the talking. Samantha Turner 



1. Sail Sport Diamond by Michele Watches. 2. XS Lady by TechnoMarine. 3. 21 Chronoscaph by Carrier. 
4. Riva Chrono Sparkling by Christian Dior. 5. Hemipode Chronograph by Ikepod. 6. Rettangolo by 
Bulgari. 7. The Screen by Leonard. See THE DETAILS, page 160. 



Food For Fierce Fashionistas 

MANE ATTRACTION 

For divas of color who love shampoo 
that gives hair some bounce, but hate 
the oil-stripping effect, your voices have 
been heard. Pantene Pro-V Relaxed & 
Natural is formatted to protect the 
moisture in varied hair textures. The 
new collection includes a moisturizing 
shampoo and conditioner, a light oil 
sheen, wrap-and-set lotion for your 
doobies, and a creamy oil moisturizer 
that won't leave slicks on your man's 
leather seats. Set it and forget it. 

MESSAGE ON A BOTTLE 
cK one, the unisex scent that inspired an 
infamously racy advertising campaign in 
the '90s, turns 
uptheheatthis 
summer with 
three new 
limited edition 
collector's 
bottles created 
by revered 
graffiti artists— 
ESPO (design 
pictured right) 
and Futuraof 
New York City, 
and Dutch 
artist Delta. 
Their graphi- 
cally fresh, street culture-inspired 
designs give fragrance packaging a hip 
hop twist— one the cK one folks hope 
catches on like a hot remix. 

FULL BLOOM 

Flowers are always good, as the old saying 
advises, and designers paid heed this 
year, sprinkling their runway shows and 
product lines with an assortment of 
petals. Los Angeles-based Shakti 
Designs (www.shakti-designs.com) 
features delicately handcrafted flower 
pins that have recently adorned Erykah 
Badu, India.Arie, and choreographer 
Fatima Robinson. Tucked behind the ear 
or in the center of a sleek chignon, a flower 
gives its wearer an exotic and decidedly 
come-hither look. Kionna Coleman 
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Who Did What Where & When 



REVOLUTIONARY LADY: 

Artist Sarah Jones gets 
the last laugh. 



ANNOUNCING 

■ Twenty-one people died and at 
least 50 were injured at the Chica- 
go nightclub E2 on February 17, 
as they rushed to exit the second- 
floor premises after a security 
guard used pepper spray to stop 
an altercation. The panicked club 
goers were crushed as they tried 
to escape down a stairwell to the 
exit. E2 was operating despite a 
July 2002 court order prohibiting 
use of the second floor. The club's 
owner, Dwain Kyles, was charged 
with contempt of the order. Just 
three days later, the illegal use of 
pyrotechnics caused a fire to break 
out at a West Warwick, R.I., night- 



club, The Station, killing 99 and 
injuring almost 200. 

■ On February 20, the Federal 
Communications Commission 
reversed a May 2001 decision 
declaring performance artist 
Sarah Jones's song "Your Rev- 
olution" indecent and offensive. 
The song, a feminist take on 
misogyny in music, was barred 
after a listener complained after 
it aired on a Portland, Ore., radio 
station. Jones, 29, sued the FCC 
in January 2002. 

■ Busta Rhymes (ne Trevor 
Smith), 31, emerged from the 
Manhattan offices of Violator 



i 




VIOLATED: 

Busta Rhymes 
escapes injury. 



VIBECONFIDENTIAL 



Management on February 21 to 
find his black GMC Suburban 
riddled with at least six bullet 
holes. Smith had exited the SUV 
just minutes earlier. At press time, 
a suspect in the case remained at 
large. In January, unknown 
shooters opened fire into the 
offices of Violator, which reps 
Busta, 50 Cent, Missy Elliott, and 
other artists. No one was injured 
in either incident. 

■ On February 24, Murder Inc. 
president Christopher Gotti (ne 

Lorenzo), 39, was wounded in the 
left leg while outside the label's 
Manhattan offices. Lorenzo, 
brother of label founder Irv 
Gotti, told police he was headed 
to the gym when an assailant shot 
him from 50 feet away. But 
authorities said that forensic evi- 
dence suggested that the gun had 
been fired from close range, pos- 
sibly by Lorenzo himself. At press 
time, the shooting was still under 
investigation. 

WEDDINGS 

■ Producer Swizz Beatz (born 
Kasseem Dean), 24, married 



The Lowdown on the Down Low 




Mashonda Tifrere, 23, on the 

Majestic Star yacht at Chelsea 
Piers in New York City on Febru- 
ary 15. Rapper Eve was a brides- 
maid, and the groom's uncles, 
Joaquin and Darrin Dean, who 
are copresidents of Ruff Ryders, 
were best men. 

DEATHS 

■ Children's television icon Fred 
Rogers died of stomach cancer 
on February 27 in his home in 
Pittsburgh. He was 74. His 
acclaimed Emmy-winning pub- 
lic television show, Mister Rogers ' 
Neighborhood, debuted in 1968 
and aired nationwide for 33 years. 
Reporting by Giselle Wasfie 



I 



ear readers, now that Mother Nature is giving us all the green light 
1 I to strip down a bit, you know what that means: Time to get it 
■■V crunk for summer! That said, these celebs don't need 
to be told how to heat things up. The birds and the bees are 
all getting busy. VC hears that lovey-dovey doves E ry ka h 
Badu and Common are engaged. Their combined 
peaceful, spiritual approaches to life should bode 
well for combating both the pressures of the indus- i 
try and the pressures of being married. No word M 
yet on whether bridesmaids and best man will 
wear multicolored knitwear for the ceremony.... 
Looks like lovebirds Rashida Jonesand DJ Mark 
Ronson will also be hearing wedding bells. VC spies 
report that he had her do a crossword puzzle that 
spelled out "Will you marry me?" And her answer 
wasathreeletterword....VC would like to sendashout 
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out to Oprah, who's the first black female member of the billionaire club. 
Now, Oprah is originally from the 'hood, so do you think she'll get a 
Bentley done up with Louis Vuitton logos all over it so we can 
all see how rich she is? Will she ice out Stedman? Start 
counting giant wads of cash at the beginning of each 
Oprah show? Or maybe she'll start rocking gear from 
Karl Kani's new line "Life," which features 24-karat 
k gold thread. Hmmm. VC guesses her idea of classy 
is probably a lot classier.... Well, folks, VC is over 
and out. Time to check the two-way, fax, voicemail, 
e-mail, and messenger pigeons. Until next time, 
just remember this is all off the record, strictly on 
the QT, and you didn't hear it here. 



MAKIN' BANK: Oprah gets her membership in the 
billionaire club. 



Cup 



celebrating 10 years of VIBE 



DEEP COVERS 





Through Violator Records/Management, CHRIS LIGHTY has ushered artists like Missy Elliott, 50 Cent, and 
Busta Rhymes to success. Getting shine in VIBE was not the least of his efforts. As told to Donnie Kwak 

■ t's a great statement to have our 
I artists make the cover of a major 

■ music magazine. But it only works 
when your album is coming out on 
time, when you're on fire. I have each 
of my artists' VIBE covers on the wall 
of my office. We've had quite a few 
over the years, including Foxy Brown 
[December 1998/January 1999] ; QTip 
[March 2000]; LL Cool J [October 
2000]; Maxwell [April 2001]; and 
Missy [June 2001]. But none of them 
have been easy. Every cover has its 
own drama, its own story. 

Foxy Brown damn near wanted to 
beat us all up for allowing VIBE to put 
the bikini picture on the cover. She 
was like, "How could you let them do 
this?" As if we had any way to stop it! 
The whole "Sex Sells, Rhyme Pays" 
cover line worked-I think it's a great 
piece, but I just remember all the dra- 
ma. At the end of the day, people 
bought it and said, "Damn!" 

How it works is, VIBE calls the 
label, the label comes and talks to us, 
and we pretty much decide if it's the 
best decision for our artist to be 
involved in the story. I don't ever 
remember turning down VIBE, but 
we have said no to other publications. 
Our goal in VIBE is to get an artist 
from a Next piece to a feature article 
to a cover. Of course, 50 Cent's [May 
2003] case was special. But look at his 
SoundScan numbers— anything he's 
involved in should be nothing less 
than a cover. 

VIBE does its job with diligence. 
Sometimes we may not agree with 
everything in the pages; but when all 
is said and done, walking away with a 
cover is a beautiful thing. The idea and 
concept behind VIBE has always rep- 
resented our community. It's a great 
present that Quincy Jones and all the 
original staff gave us. 
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BIG-TIMER: 

Violator CEO Lighty 
got his start carrying 
crates for DJ Red Alert. 
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.AND SAY IT YOUR WAY. 




(FREEUPl from Verizon Wireless breaks wireless down into simple plans, great rates and the 
latest technology to keep you ahead of the game. Get the hottest features that make w ire less 
communication easier, like TXT messaging and [Mobile Mobile]. [FREEUPl also gives you Get It Now 
so you can download ring tones that reflect your style, and games that turn downtime 
into playtime. (FREEUPl your lifestyle with Verizon Wireless. 



Subject to Prepay Wireless Service Agreement and Calling Plans. Activation fee may apply. Service not available in all areas. 
Other charges and restrictions apply. See store for details. ©2003 Verizon Wireless. 



1.800.2 JOIN IN 

freeup.com 



veri/Onwireless 
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VI Be rolls out with this season's 
hottest cars, gadgets, and games. 



Beauty and Brainj 

When it comes to stunning cars and women, men just can't re 
ing in ways that are completely out of character, borderline fo< 
is not lost. We've been blessed here with the car and the worn; 
dreams: the 2003 BMW Z4 and R&B star Amerie. 

Like a true lady, the BMW Z4 (starting at S33/I00) shoul 
approached with respect. Replacing the highly successful Z 
introduced in '96, the Z4 reflects BMW's new aggressive st; 
design that began with last year's 745i series. The old sleek- 
body aesthetic has evolved, with several rigid convex and 
concave surfaces giving the roadster a bolder attitude- 
it was awarded "Design of the Year " by Automobile maga- 
zine. The Z4 is available in two models, the 2.5i (184 hp. 
0 to 60 mph in 7.1 seconds) and the 3.0i (225 hp, 0 to 60 
mph in 5.9 seconds), which both feature BMW's 
precise engineering and attention to detail. 



ive stance on 



A 



allowing you to accelerate and corner with confidence and hit the 
clubs in style. 

Amerie offers more subtle challenges. Beyond her sultry beauty is 
what she proudly refers to as her "inner dorkiness." The 23-year-old 
Georgetown grad (B.A. in English) admits she was a bookworm for most 
of her life and thought Beverly Hills 90210 was too risque for young 
viewers. Her conservative outlook lets you know that you shouldn't 
approach her with, "Hey, Ma"— try "Excuse me, miss," instead, 
^^^t And if you should be so lucky as to find yourself with the 

<<y* alluring Amerie in the striking Z4, please pay your compli- 
ments—to her that is. She tells us the very reason she turns 
— £ it out is because she knows you'll be looking carefully. "And if 
you can't appreciate what's going on here," she says, "I feel 
like you're wasting my time." Now that's one bit of advice that 

Hyun Kim 
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3 Packin' Heat 



It's time to hit the road, but don't leave your toys at home. Stay plugged in by taking your prized digital, 
mobile devices along for the ride. By Alex Porter 




0 




FOR BONNIE 



1. Baby Phat Motorola iDen Mobile (S549) 
Kimora Lee Simmons's signature Baby Phat phones from 
Motorola can give you the kind of flairthat turns heads. Blend- 
ing feminine styling and color with full functionality— color 
screen, two-way pager, wireless Internet, and long-range 
walkie-talkie— it's the best way to stay in style and in touch. 



\ 
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2. Canon Powershot S50 
Digital Camera (S799) 
The S50's tough 'n' sexy black 
aluminum alloy body will keep your 
St. Tropez memories safe. Cap- 
ture the whole trip in high-resolu- 
tion, five-megapixel glory, or 
record up to three minutes of video 
on this petite, easy-to-use model. 



3. Game Boy Advance SP (S99) 
You don't have to look like a little boy to play 

like one. The SP has clamshell two-way pager 
styling, comes in metallic blue or silver, and 
plays all the Game Boy titles. The brightly lit 
screen won't have you squinting like an old 

lady as you blast through The Legend ofZelda. 



FOR CLYDE 

5. Palm Tungsten W 
Organizer/Phone (S549) 
It's a phone, it's a Palm handheld organizer, it's 
a two-way, it's an office in your pants. Holla 
back with a tap of the color touch screen, or 
tap your e-mails on the Blackberry-style keys. 
The perfect home-away-from-home for biz 
transactions. It even plays MP3 files. 



6. Toshiba Portege 3500 
Tablet PC ($2,299) 
Jotting it down was never so 
much fun. Scribble your 
notes directly onto the 
screen of your laptop com- 
puter, aka the ultimate 
convertible, going from 
standard notebook with a full 
keyboard, wireless network- 
ing, and Pentium lll-M 
processor to drawing or 
writing tablet. 





4. Sony Clie PEG-NX70V Personal 
Entertainment Organizer (S599) 
Act like a police officer out of a futuristic Spielberg movie 
with the slickest, quickest portable organizer available. It 
boasts a big, bright screen, a built-in camera for quick, 
discreet party snaps, plus voice recorder and all the usual 
Palm functions. 





7. Philips/Norelco Spectra 
James Bond Shaver 8894XL (S249) 
Just because you're strolling the beach in your 
sandals doesn't mean you have to be grubby. 
This cordless, waterproof razor will keep your 
face smoother than the leather in Jay-Z's 
whips. Nine comfort settings, plus multiple 
readouts gauging blade sharpness, battery life, 
and cleanliness. Smoove, baby. 

Photographs by NICK VEASEY 
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I //Take a side at 



electronica keyboardist/video artist 

stream presetsjhe vortex/house party/reggae rhythms/planet jazz 




Jcskovj?6 it o third go»u'f jhon muwun Her 
grandmuthei pl.iyed timbak'b in c.ibdiets and her mother 

was a saxophonist Aiu-i studying ttodranK muwt in 

college, she continues the family tradihon, combining 
(ornpuk-i programming jnd k.-ytju.itds white she DJ's 



SIRIUS// 100 STREAMS OF SATELLITE RADIO 

It's time to take sides. And we're taking the side of music. With all the editing and bleeping, radio is apparently taking the 
opposing view. We believe music is art and art should not be censored. That's why we play music exactly the way the artist 
intended. Pure and unaltered. Hear 60 streams of everything from reggae and hip-hop to electronica and rock, all commercial-free. 
Or explore 40 streams of sports, news and entertainment. To take a side, visit sirius.com/tshirt. The battle over music is now_0N 




censorship_OFF 
free speech_ON 




SIRIUSH 



it's_0N 



AVAILABLE AT// Best Buy, Circuit City, crutchfietd.com and in many new vehicles. 



3 Ambassador's Auto Mission 



Juelz Santana, the young gun of the Diplomats, breaks down his tricked-out monster truck. 
Donnie Kwak rides shotgun. 



SITTIN' LARGE: 

Santana's got game 
with (right, from top) 
Pioneer navigation 
system; Pioneer 
6.5-inch TV screen; 
23-inch Hangtime rims; 
PlayStation 2. 







As the junior member of the Diplomats, 18-year-old Juelz Santana 
{ n e La Ron James) has to live up to the flashy image created by the 
crew's captain, Cam'Ron. To set if off, Santana chose a white 2003 
GMC Yukon XL Oenali and used the streets of New York as his personal 
playpen. "This is my toy," he says. "I shit on niggas with this!" 

The Dip Set's youngest member paid 860,000 in cash for the Yukon last 
fall ("My first big rap purchase," he says), and then had a New Jersey-based 
car specialist, whom Santana knows only as "Da Mayor," install the extras. 
The key component is the Pioneer NAV-SYS900DVD, which features a 
navigation system, DVD/CD player, and a pop-out LCD screen. To keep his 
brands consistent, Juelz went "top of the line Pioneer" to match his two 
AVR-W6100 6.5-inch overhead TVs and CDX-FM1279 12-disc CD changer. 
For sound, Santana wasn't too picky, going with a Rockford Fosgate 



setup, including two Power 1051S 265W x 2 car amplifiers and an 
RFB4122 dual 12-inch hatchback subwoofer on Da Mayor's recommen- 
dation. "I just asked him to make it sound good," says Santana. "I didn't 
need a block party." In all, he spent around 30 grand on accessories, 
including S8.000 for his 23-inch Hangtime rims. "You gotta stay far away 
from me," he warns, '"cause my blades is poking out." 

When he's not flossing at the wheel, Santana likes to ride incognito in 
the Yukon's cavernous passenger space. "I put the seats down and have my 
man drive, like what's really good," he says. "I sit in the back with my chick 
and smoke out." But playing video games is temporarily out of the question, 
because the dashboard-mounted PS2 has an unsightly dent. "This chick 
kicked it in," he says with mock disgust. "But it's nothing to put another one 
in there." Ladies, be clear: Don't touch nothin', sit in the car. 
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Change the Game 

Fantasy is the essence of play, and whichever way yours may run, there's a video title to satisfy it. 
Here are four of the hottest, fresh out of the box. By Paul Semel 




MOVIE MADNESS 



Enter the Matrix (Infogrames/Atari) 

System: PlayStation 2, Xbox, GameCube, PC 

Concept: Get ready to be overloaded on The Matrix this year. The highly 

anticipated sequel and this extensive game help clarify some of the 

mysteries and plot twists. Fight, drive, and shoot like a stuntman, and 

watch exclusive footage of the cast— black leather jacket not included. 




Midnight Club II (Rockstar) 
System: PlayStation 2, Xbox, PC 

Concept: With insurance rates skyrocketing, it's best that you burn your 
rubber in a street-racing game. This graphically impressive package lets 
you wreak havoc with 31 rides straight out of The Fast and the Furious on 
the streets of Los Angeles, Paris, and Tokyo. 




HOOP DREAMS 



NBA Street Vol. 2 (EA Sports Big) 
System: PlayStation 2, Xbox, GameCube 

Concept: Perfect forall you sideline wanna-be bailers. You can play with 
current and past NBA superstars on legendary playground courts. Toss in 
some original tracks by Just Blaze and Nelly with the over-the-top arcade 
action, and you'll feel like you're skywalking at the Rucker. 
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HALF PAST DEAD 



Resident Evil: Dead Aim (Capcom) 
System: PlayStation 2 

Concept: Admittedly, being on a cruise ship full of zombies might not 
be everyone's idea of relaxation. But with a combination of Resident 
Ev/7-sty le adventuring and The House of the Dead-style aiming and 
shooting, you'll actually unwind by busting a few. 
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See, snap, send, share. The fun, easy-to-use Nokia 3650 camera phone. Takes pictures in 
as few as two clicks, holds up to 350 pictures, and records video clips. From the world's 
largest manufacturer of wireless phones. Visit www.nokia.com/us and start sharing. 
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HENNESSY ARTISTS ON THE VERGE: THE BLACK HISTORY MONTH 
SHOWCASE Hennessy and VIBE celebrated Black History Month with Artists on the 
Verge at Nell's in New York City, featuring live performances by Columbia recording 
artist Sara Devine, Warner Bros, recording artists D'Mello and Leela James, and AH'z 
Well Unltd. recording artist Tiombe Lockhart. WBLS's own Tra" Renee hosted the event. 
Courtesy cocktails provided by Hennessy. L.-r. Kennard Gibbs. president; Sharon 
Hargrove, public relations Schieffelin & Somerset; David Bolger, media planner, 
Mediacom; Christy Frank, brand manager for Hennessy, Schieffelin & Somerset: 
JunnyAnn Hibbert, East Coast advertising sales director: Tret Renee; and Astor 
Chambers, corporate accounts manager. Sara Devine singing songs from her soon 
to be released debut CD. In honor of Black History Month, HBO raffled away copies 
of the book Unchained Memories-Readings From the Slave Narratives. The book is an 
adaptation of HBO's documentary special, which aired in February and features more 
than 40 narratives based on interviews with former slaves conducted in the 1930s 
by the Works Progress Administration. (L.-r.) Shirley Garcia, marketing coordinator; 
Sitella Glenn, associate marketing manager, segment marketing. HBO; and Ariel 
Paredes. marketing associate, segment marketing. HBO. D'Mello closes the night 
with songs from her debut CD. Leela James and Tiombe Lockhart compare notes 
following their energetic performances. 

FILA USA AND VIBE OLD-SCHOOL JAM Fila USA and VIBE celebrated the launch 
of Fila USA's Heritage Collection with an old-school jam at the legendary Webster Hall 



in New York City. We took it way back with live performances by Chubb Rock, Nice 
& Smooth, Treach of Naughty by Nature. Kwame, Just Ice, Dres of Blacksheep, and 
Special Ed with music by the diabolical Biz Markie. Power 105's Ed Lover and Dr. Dre 
hosted the jam. Special guest appearances by the Rock Steady Crew and Steph Luva. 
Courtesy cocktails provided by Guinness Extra Stout, Red Stripe, Smirnoff Ice, and 
the launch of Smirnoff Ice Black. L.-r. Leslie Kirschner. entertainment marketing and 
product placement. FILA USA; Ed Lover; Treach; Mark Westerman, vice president of 
marketing and communications, FILA USA; and Just Ice. Leslie Kirschner and Beth 
Gillies, sportswear director take a B-Boy stance with members of the Rock Steady Crew. 

L-r. Beth Gillies; Candace Cooper, account manager: Special Ed; Leslie Kirschner; 
and Shillz da Realz Esq. Dr. Dre and Ed Lover. Tammy Jones, vice president 
of human resources. FILA USA; Ali Muhammad, associate director, national music 
advertising and marketing; Mark Westerman; Diane Shiviskis-McCaffrey, director of 
merchandising, FILA USA; and Biz Markie. Top row: Thomas Brandon, brand media 
manager, Mediacom; Dwayne Crittendon, brand media manger, Guinness/Diageo. 
Mediacom, Anthea James, media planner, Mindshare; Just Ice; Sanya Lewin, media 
planner, Mediacom; and Jason Trubowitz. brand planning director, Mediacom. Bottom 
row: Ed Lover and Treach. Greg Nice, Leslie Kirshner, Smooth B. and Beth Gillies. 

Special thanks Malik Bellamy (All'! Well Unltd.). Devronya Brattwiaite (Columbia). Bodie Entertainment, the unbelievable 
Martin Codd and the great security stall at Webster Hall, DJ Dangetuss. Geraldine and the area! security team at Nells. 
Tracy Gilbert (823 Productions). Qwalit Jackson (Spotlight Management), Naita Johns (Brooks Catering). Peter Hwaobi 
(Guinness UDV). Guy Routte (Schematics), and Denise Williams (Warner Bros ) 
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NELLY AND MURPHY LEE Pop Art 




Platinum plaques for folks like Missy Elliott and Nas line the walls of 
the Hit Factory, the legendary New York recording studio. And that 
might intimidate any new artist. But for Murphy Lee, the pressure's 
more personal. There's his dirty, Nelly, lounging over a game of domi- 
noes in a side room. Meanwhile, fellow St. Lunatic City Spud checks 
in by phone from jail, anxious to see how Murph's debut album, 
tentatively titled Murphy's Law, is coming along. 

Despite the fast company. Murphy Lee (born Tohri 
Harper), 19, remains unfazed and unspoiled. "I'll hear my 
song on the radio," he says, "and I'll think. My voice ain't 
supposed to be on that song. It's amazing like a mother- 
fucker!" But for all his aw-shucks grins and giggling 
female fans— he's also known as "the School- 
boy"— Murph has paid some dues. His brother 
Kyjuan, 22, brought him into Nelly's crew as a 
preteen, and Murph has made front-and- 
center Lunatics appearances since 1996 s 
"Gimme What Ya Got," a St. Louis anthem. 
He established his solo potential last year 
with cameos on remixes like State 
Property's "Roc the Mic." "Ever since 
Country Grammar, there's been a 
buzz for Murph," Nelly says. "I could 
never teach him how to be an artist, but 
I can make sure he takes advantage 
of all his options." 

That he has done. His upcom- 
ing CD shows Murph at his sing- 
song best, dropping honey in the 
ladies' ears over beats by Jazze Pha, 
Mannie Fresh, and Jermaine Dupri. 
Like Nelly, Murph considers himself 
a St. Lunatic first and will always 
defend their music. "People be 
like, 'Is this real hip hop?'" he 
says. "Of course! There's 
some good art in there." 
As if to prove the point, 
he retreats to the studio 
and loads up a mesmerizing 
number from his album, 
produced by City Spud, who con 
structed the song's pounding beat during a 
collect call from prison. "It's always been a team 
effort," Murph says. "I got my melodies from 
Nelly, my writing skills from Ali, and my punch 
lines from Kyjuan." The confidence? Well, that 
came naturally. Jon Caramanica 

Photograph by ARNALDO ANAYA-LUCCA 




TRAILBLAZING: 

Wayne Marshall 
(left) rides the 
riddim of Jamaica 
with his mentor, 
Bounty Killer. 



BOUNTY KILLER and WAYNE MARSHALL SchooihouseRock 



Back when he was a student at Wolmers High School in Kingston, 
Jamaica, Wayne Marshall pretended he was Bounty Killer 
every single day at lunchtime. "We usually had class concert," 
Marshall remembers, smiling. It was just like a real dance in there, he 
says, except everybody wore school uniforms. Students would pay 
to see the action; Wrigley's gum was sold. And they'd mimic the 
reigning music stars. "One man a Beenie Man, one man a Capleton," 
Marshall, 23, recalls. "But Bounty a de big man." 

Since he lived down the street from master producer King 
Jammy— who gave Bounty his break in 1992— Marshall had an unfair 
advantage. After school, he and Jammy 's sons would listen to the 
tapes their dad brought home. "Every tune that Bounty do, me get 
the cassette the same evening," says Marshall, still amped. 

By 1998, Marshall had convinced Jammy to let him record his 
own songs. Bounty first overheard a track Marshall had written at a 
party. He was so impressed, he accepted Marshall's invitation to 
guest, and they recorded at Jammy 's legendary Waterhouse lab. 



The chemistry was right, and that song, "Smoke Clears," became 
the biggest tune in Jamaica for a hot minute. The lyrics also proved 
prophetic: "When di smoke clears, and di battle has been won.... 
True, true, true, a new star is born." Since then, Bounty has taken 
Marshall on tour and featured him on several songs, including 
"Sufferah," a track on Bounty's Grammy-nominated album Ghetto 
Dictionary: The Mystery (VP). "Me like to have likkle artist weh me a 
groom," says Bounty, 30. "It make me feel like me a do something back 
for the business. Somebody fi get some of the legacy, you know." 

Marshall's impressive debut, Marshall Laws (VP), shows how far 
the schoolboy has come. Conscious cuts like "Overcome" balance 
his beloved, weed-themed remakes of rap hits such as OutKast's 
"The Whole World" and D12's "Purple Pills." He's even working with 
his own Marshall Arts band, which is mostly made up of sons of 
prominent Jamaican musicians, none older than 23. "I'm just trying 
to channel my originality right now and represent for the next gener- 
ation of youths," says Marshall. The legacy continues. Rob Kenner 
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You need to build 
up your chest. 



Your trainer 
does not. 




High Endurance Clear Gel from Old Spice. No clear gel lasts Ion 
Call 1-800-PROVE-IT and Old Spice will buy you a stii 
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OF LOVE 
AND WAR 

In the space of a 
year, Nasir Jones 
lost his mother, 
found his future 
bride, and battled 
to save hip hop's 
everlasting soul. 
Now, with the 
success of his 
highly personal 
album, God's Son, 
Nas is focused 
on being true to 
himself creatively. 
He looks to the sky 
for inspiration. 
By Rob Kenner. 
Photographs by 
Robert Maxwell 
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he vista visible from the 43rd floor of the Four Seasons Hotel in Manhattan is considerably more 
expansive than the view from Nas's old fifth-floor apartment in building 40-16 of the Queens- 
bridge Houses. There's Central Park, spread out like a big green carpet. Bridges to the Bronx and 
New Jersey, crawling with regular people going about their lives, stretch into the misty distance. 
■ Nas can't see QB from where he's sitting right now, but he can always feel it. He has written 
powerful lines about the times he spent looking out of project windows. But today he's posted 
up in a luxury suite fit for the king of N.Y.C., burning a blunt and considering the here and now. 
■ Although Nas dropped out of school after the eighth grade-and, for a time, sold crack- verses from his dark debut, 
Mmatic, are beginning to be studied in university classrooms alongside the poetry of T.S. Eliot. Where some freestyle 
purists pride themselves on never picking up a pen, Nas has always made it clear-from his first album to his most 
recent, on which he can be heard flipping through spiral notebooks in the vocal booth— that he's a writer as well as 
a rapper. ■ "I make money from doing what I do, and it's God's gift," he says. "I didn't get in the business just 
to make a million or two billion overnight. There's nothing wrong with that, but I don't care. I just love the 
music and enjoying my life at the same time. I love rap more than being a star in rap." ■ But a star is what he is. 
And stars are supposed to shine brightly. Nas's friend, adviser, and of hip hop to date." Not that it was fiin. "Hell no," he swears. "Not 



sometimes manager Steve Stoute wants to set the record straight. 
"A lot of people wanted Nas to just be a critically acclaimed under- 
ground artist with no money," says Stoute. "There have been a 
lot of great musicians throughout history who had critical acclaim 
and died broke." It was Stoute who first showed Nas how to "bite 
the apple of success." In time, Nas got used to being "a hustler in 
the industry," he says. But at first, he just wanted it all to go away. 
"I didn't want people sniffing up my ass," he recalls. "I didn't want 
to pay the price of fame. Mr. Incognito became Mr. Controversy 
overnight, and that shit bugged me out." 

Drama has swirled around Nas since September 11, 2001, the 
fateful dayJay-Z's album The Blueprint unleashed against Nas a 
lyrical firestorm that grew into a battle of epic proportions. By 

THE CHALLENGE WAS "SHOWING 
THAT BLACK MEN CAN ARGUE 
AND NOT KILL EACH OTHER." 

the following June, Nas vs. Jay-Z had escalated into Nas vs. the 
entire rap industry. After being told he couldn't lynch Jay-Z in 
effigy before a live concert audience, Nas abruptly canceled 
his appearance at Summer Jam, a showcase sponsored by New 
York City's Hot 97 radio station. Instead, he gave an infamous 
interview on rival Power 105.1 that accused Hot 97 and Jay-Z' s 
label, Def Jam, of being part of an "evil empire." He urged his 
followers to take back hip hop's soul, to boycott Hot 97, to make 
their own mix tapes, to throw free parties in the streets. 

"I was at war," is what Nas says now. "I was like, Fuck that, there's 
a new world order in this muthafucka." But he has since made 
peace with the station's top jock, Funkmaster Flex, after their mutu- 
al friend, producer Salaam Remi, put them on the phone togeth- 
er. Nas says his radio mission-to open the door for rappers who 
aren't in the mainstream— is now accomplished. He thinks the 
conflict was healthy for both stations and for hip hop in general, 
as were his Jay-Z wars, which Nas describes as "the greatest battle 



till it was over." The principal challenge, he says, was "showing 
the world that two black men can argue and not kill each other." 



N 



asir bin Olu Dara Jones, 29, has gone through an awful lot 
during the past year and a half. But it wasn't a rapper or a 
radio station that made this time the hardest he's known. 
Back in 1999— the Nastradamus era— his mother informed him 
that she'd been diagnosed with breast cancer, though she herself 
had known for awhile. "My mom was a straight warrior," Nas says, 
his voice full of admiration. "I never saw nobody with spirit so 
up. Her spirit was bigger than that cancer, man." But by 2002, it 
was clear that her thrice-weekly chemotherapy treatments weren't 
helping. Nas spent February and March on his Stillmatic tour 
answeringJay-Z's barbs, even as he grappled with the fact that 
his mother was losing the real battle. He returned from the road 
in time to be at his mother's bedside for a full week before her 
death on April 5, 2002. "She was just so peaceful," he says, his 
voice calm, betraying no emotion. "I was saddened 'cause I saw 
her in a lot of pain. But I was also relieved when she passed in 
my arms." 

Nas and his father, the jazz musician Olu Dara, sometimes 
tell each other it was a blessing that Ann Jones was spared from 
further pain. But their conversations haven't removed the sting- 
ing sense that it wasn't her time. "There was so much more we 
could have done," Nas says. "Every time I wake up, I still can't 
picture this world without her being here. But she handled it. 
Seven days before she passed, she was like, 'All right, tell the grand- 
kids I love them.'" 

Fans who saw Nas opening for Usher on tour soon afterward 
couldn't have known how wrenching a time it was for him. "I 
don't wish that on nobody," he says wearily. "Your mom is the 
closest thing to God. I mean, the fact that I'm still functional at 
this moment. ..." He pauses to collect his thoughts. "Every day 
is hard. I'm learning to adjust." 

When the tour ended, Nas found that taking time off was 
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the worst thing he could do. "Dog, I 
tried," he says. "But too much of that 
sitting around would've probably 
killed me. I needed to occupy my 
mind. I went to Orlando and just 
chilled out." He reached out to 
Salaam Remi— who had also recent- 
ly lost his mom-and they started talk- 
ing about music. "I liked his energy," 
says Nas. "He's just into the music. 
He could give a fuck about anything 
else. We just got busy." 

The first song they did was "Made 
You Look," a sizzling slice of park jam 
hysteria set to a knifed-up "Apache" 
breakbeat. Nas described the type of 
track he wanted, and in a few days, 
Remi left it on his answering machine. 
"He was like, 'Nigga when I first heard 
you, you was rhyming to shit like 
this,'" Nas recalls. "And that's what I 
want to hear." Nas was mightily 
inspired by the idea of returning rap 
to its essential elements. "That's the 
easiest thing for me to do," he says. 
He was also energized by a sense that he was making the right 
record at the right time. "Hip hop was getting so mundane," he 
observes. "And misleading. And corny. And bullshit." 

Jones and Remi were on a creative tear, making at least a 
song a day for three weeks, when Stoute called to tell Nas 
his video for "One Mic" had received two nominations at 
the 2002 MTV Video Music Awards. The last thing Nas wanted 
to do was go to some awards show, but Stoute convinced him 
to fly up for the shindig at Radio City Music Hall on August 29. 

"YOUR MOM IS THE CLOSEST 

THING TO GOD. THE FACT 
THAT I'M STILL FUNCTIONAL... 
EVERY DAY IS HARD." 

"I wasn't going to go, but I'm glad I did," says Nas. "It was really 
nice out there: a lot of cameras, a lot of great people, a big show. 
And then at the after-party, I met my girl." 

This wasn't just any after-party, but R Diddy's bacchanal at 
the luxurious Cipriani restaurant. And this wasn't just any girl, 
but R&B princess Kelis Rogers, 23, who will become Mrs. Nasir 
Jones later this year. 

Kelis hadn't wanted to come to the awards either. It was rain- 
ing, she says, and she had nothing to wear. But somehow she end- 
ed up at Diddy's bash anyway. "I had always been a fan of Nas," 
Kelis says, "but I never met him. This is the one guy in the indus- 
try who's like the phantom rapper. But his name kept popping 
up everywhere I went." 

She was unprepared when bodyguard Big Joe tapped her on 
the shoulder and said, "Let's go say hi to Ja Rule and Nas." Kelis 
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ONE MIC: Nas onstage at the Tweeter Center in Mansfield, Mass., 2002. 



didn't know that Bigjoe had just walked up to the rap stars (who 
were already surrounded by female admirers) and told them, "If 
you wanna meet a real woman, hold on a sec." 

She remembers the whole thing as vividly as a scene from a 
movie, or a Nas song. "Everyone moves out of the way, and Nas 
stands up, and I put my hand out, and I'm like, Hey, I'm Kelis. 
And he goes, 'Who?' And I'm like, Oh Christ, he doesn't even 
know I exist. So I'm crawling into a fucking hole, and he's like, 
'Wait— huh? What's your name?' And I'm like, Kelis, and he's 
like, 'Oh, well that's great, because I've been waiting to make you 
my wife for all these years.'" 

Nas didn't know if she took him seriously, and Kelis later 
admitted it was "retarded." But she replied, "That's great, because 
that's all I wanna be." 

That weekend, they spent their first date walking through 
Central Park in the rain for hours, just talking. She and her par- 
ents attended a Nancy Wilson concert at Lincoln Center along 
with Nas and Olu Dara. Oddly enough, Kelis's mother knew 
Nas's father 30 years ago on the downtown New York jazz circuit. 
Stranger still, Kelis's father was also a jazz musician who some- 
times played in the same bands as Nas's father. For the first time 
ever, Kelis had found a man who earned her mother's blessing. 
The whole thing seemed somehow predestined. But Nas made 
it official on Christmas Eve. "He did it in my mom's house, and 
he got on his knee, and it was just the cutest shit ever." 

A day before picking up her engagement ring from Lorraine 
Schwartz Diamonds & Fine Jewelry, the fiery hip hop chanteuse 
sounds like a schoolgirl speaking on her cell phone. Kelis had the 
ring custom designed because, she says, "I'm gonna have to look 
at this when I'm 65 years old." Kelis is convinced that she and Nas 
will not suffer the fate of so many celebrity couples because, "he 
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and I are so not showbiz. We could both quit all this shit today, and 
our relationship and our love for each other would be the same." 

Nas seems similarly convinced. "I'm her number-one fan," 
he says. "She's so smart. We were just talking last night about 
using the gift from God, the thoughts he puts in your head. You 
wanna let it out no matter what people are saying. And it does- 
n't matter as long as you feel it. Just doing you." 

Which is exactly the approach Nas took in completing his lat- 
est album, God's Son. He added two songs about his mother, 
"Dance" and "Heaven," which are a complete departure-in sound 
and in spirit-from anything he's ever recorded. "At first I 
tried to keep my personal life totally separate," he says. "It was 
hard for me to touch on it. And then it just started spilling out of 
me, talking about Mom. This album to me was really personal." 

Perhaps more significant than what he added to God's Son were 
the songs he decided to take off. In fact, the record started out 
as a very different sort of impulse. "If you think 'Ether' fucked 
the rap game up and got everybody battling," Nas says, "this shit 
woulda stopped everything. It was fucking crazy." He likens the 
original God's Son album to the White House's terrifying "foot- 
ball"-the briefcase that travels with a military aide and contains 
the launch codes for an all-out nuclear attack. "We had the hip 
hop football," he says, sounding awed as he contemplates what 
might have been. 

"I was about to set it off on mostly every rapper in the game," 
Nas reveals. "I wanted to die, man. I was like, Fuck life. Send me 
to my moms." Listening to "Heaven," it sounds like he's con- 
templating an exit from "this wicked world." 

Something made Nas reconsider, however. "It would have 
been a bunch of killing forever," he says. "If somebody took 
me, then my niggas would wanna go take them." The futility of 
war's endless cycle was painfully clear. "It's not about me. It's 
about me making music," says Nas. "The whole thing was just 



stupid. So we stopped that, and we trashed the songs. Dog, it was 
so crazy. We had to wipe the tapes clean. We had to make sure 
those songs didn't leak." 
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LOVE OF MY LIFE: Nas and Kalis cuddle up on the set of Nas's video for "Made You Look, 
New York City. 2002. 



igh up in the Four Seasons, the soft guitar strains of 
"Thugz Mansion (N.Y.)" reverberate through the climate- 
controlled air. This haunting duet between God's Son 
and Tupac Shakur talks about a place where hard rocks can be 
together in harmony. 

"Once you're secure with yourself, and you know what you're 
about and you know what you're doing, it can happen," Nas says. 
"It's a dream I'd like to see. We need a place for niggas to go with- 
out all the stress. But maybe we got too much ego for that shit." 

Still, at a time when much of planet hip hop— like planet 
Earth-is consumed with thoughts of war, Nas has found peace. 
He still relishes his moral and political influence. "We have a 
lot of problems that we need to fix. This is the greatest country 
in the world, but there's some problems that still need fixing." 
He mentions some of the things he documented on his first 
album-the drugs plaguing the black community, the decaying 

"EVERY GENERATION WITNESSES 
ATROCITIES. PEOPLE IN POWER 
TRY TO FULFILL PROPHECY/' 

educational system that leads to soaring incarceration rates. Then, 
turning to armed conflict in the Middle East, he asks, "How can 
we fight anybody else if we're not together here?" 

But like his alter ego Nastradamus, Nasir Jones seems resigned 
to the unfolding of a master plan that's out of his hands. "Every 
generation witnesses crazy atrocities," he says. "I think a lot of 
people that are in power are trying to fulfill prophecy and make 
it happen. American leaders, Islamic leaders— it's all prophecy. 

We gotta go according to plan. It's all written." 

The last strains of God's Son are pumping 
through the hotel's Bose stereo system. The song 
is "Heaven," and Nas is reaching for another level. 
"Look at the beautiful shit around you / It's a beau- 
tiful life. . . To my moms, look at me baby / 1 love 
you, girl / Your boy's shining. . . God's Son!" 

On the back cover of the album, Nas holds a 
dove-the symbol of peace— in each hand. While so 
many of today's rappers seem obsessed with "flip- 
ping them birds," Nas has a genuine affinity for his 
feathered friends. "It's funny how I love birds," he 
says. "We deal with money, cars, smog, pollution, 
and drugs. But being in the sky, they can fly and 
look at the world without dealing with our bullshit. 
Matter of fact, they shit on us. I really admire them." 

And if you ask one more time what made him 
start to love life again, Nas may tell you the truth. 
"I didn't want my moms to frown down on me," 
he says, finally. The lights of his kingdom are twin- 
kling in the twilight. "She knew my style is a lot dif- 
ferent. Ignore the bullshit and do you. And that's 
what I do now." □ 
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DAVID BOWIE'S TOP 10 



Last f 
Month 




son: "EVERYONE SAYS HI" 
artist DAVID BOWIE 

REMIXED BY: 




SupaJungle2O03 

Milton, Wl 






TennyBFly 

Marshall, MN 






DJ-Koller jKffL 
Ann Arbor, Ml iSe ML 






SlimJimWayne 

Waco.TX 






SupaWhite99 

Nashville, KY 






TrainJumpa 

Bakersfield, CA 






DJMacmaster 

Omaha, NE 






OffDaHook002 

El Paso, TX 






RollinMackDirty 

Oxford Junction, IA 




GrandFoolJeff234 

Philadelphia, PA 





blink 182'S TOP 10 







song: "THE ROCK SHOW" 
artist blink 182 

REMIXED BY: 






Gansta4csXXX 

Princeton, NJ 






DJ-Koller JS't 

Ann Arbor. Ml 

MCOIdHeavy 

Boston, MA 






MCLIft-n-Tuck 

Beverly Hills, CA 




Razorback1972 

Little Rock, AR 






PhatMamma 

Detroit, Ml 






DaAgentKY 

Whitley City, KY 






BeachBUM#3 

Venice, CA 






AlexR2D2 

Fargo, ND 






Rock-n-Randall 

Memphis, TN 



ROD/STOP 10 




SONG: "BOOM" 
ARTIST: P.0.0. 



DJChuckieD 

New York, NY 



BeatBusterBenton 

Oakland, CA 



PhatTracyR-N 

Eugene, OR 



AlldaBuzz2003 

Mobile, AL 



GrandmastaBlaire 

Foster City, CA 



MixmastaMaggie 

Cheyenne, WY 



DJ-Koller 

Ann Arbor, Ml 



Armentor2004 

Seattle, WA 



MCDornbrook 

Bethany, CT 



LoPiccoloTM 

Claremont, NH 







sow: "ROCKIT 2.002" 
artist: Htnblh H ANUUCK 




* - 

el 


REMIXED BY: 






DJ-Koller 

Ann Arbor, Ml U/£-Mi 




Sevda2Soul 

Armonk, NY 






B-2Dee-Endo 

Grand Junction, CO 






CroweMagnon 

Santa Fe, NM 




GIJudson75 

Clearwater, FL 






Shervinator 

Stowe, VT 
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GothKerriOl 

New Orleans, LA 






Drum&Grace 

Reno, NV 






TripHopZO 

Jerome, AZ 






MCWilderG 

Echo Park, CA 






DROP THE BEAT. AND COMPETE. Ever dream o 
down funky beats with the hottest artists in the 
industry? Launch your inner DJ with Amplitude, ar 
music competition that allows music fans everyw 
compete and audition remixes for the real artists t 
If you got what it takes, get in the mix. 





PlayStation.? 

M A R M O N I X 



LIVE IN YOUR W RLD 
P L AY IN □ U R S." 



www.us.playstation.com 



Amplitude ©2003 Sony Computer Entertainment America Inc. Developed by Harmonix Music Systems. Online play requires broadband or analog connection and Network Adaptor lor PlayStation 2 (sold separately). 
"PlayStation" and rhe "PS" Family logo are registered trademarks ol Sony Computer Entertainment Inc. "Live In Your Work). Play In Ours." is a trademark ot Sony Computer Entertainment America Inc. 
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DRAMA KING 

DJ Kay Slay elbowed his way from graffiti champion to record-spinning royalty. Once the underdog, 
the mix-tape champ now packs more intrigue than a midday soap opera. Serena Kim finds out why he 
keeps turning the tables. Photographs by Erin Patrice O'Brien 



t's not technically a party. Feels more like a 
rowdy family gathering up at WyclePs cozy 
Platinum Sound studios in Manhattan. It's 
a lively session, where the ghetto fab shame- 
lessly get their politic on. 'Clef bursts in and 
shouts, "Just want to make sure everything 
is okay and Kay Slay is happy!" Meanwhile, 
DJ Kay Slay works the room like everybody's 
favorite big brother, cracking jokes with drink in 
hand. The studio's kitchen and hallways are crowd- 
ed shoulder to shoulder with social climbers, body- 
guards, and various crews. The Hennessy flows 
freely. Remy Ma furiously scribbles rhymes in the 
other room, while Swizz Beatz chills in the lob- 
by. Ginuwine is in the elevator, on his way up to 
sing a few verses. Bounty Killer offers to get on the 
mike for free. Sauce Money broods from the cor- 
ner, silendy watching the engineer mix down Slay's 
compilation album, his first major-label release, 
The Street Sweeper Vol. 1. Wyclef needn't worry. All's 
well here, Kay Slay is just fine. 

Most people know this confident, 2003 version 
of Kay Slay, the self-proclaimed Drama King, the 
mix-tape battle-record referee, the gully radio jock 
who never holds his tongue. But many don't real- 
ize that Kay Slay's history goes back farther than his 
latest record deal, well before chunk jewelry, and 
even beyond the mix tapes that have made him infa- 
mous. He was once known as Keith Grayson, or 
Dezzy Dez, the legendary graffiti writer of the late 
'70s and early '80s. Like a cat with nine lives, Kay 
Slay keeps coming back, each time mastering dif- 
ferent aspects of hip hop. 

If you take a look at the 37-year-old DJ now— a 
burly (32" and 265 pounds with a cut-the-bullshit attitude-it's hard 
to imagine that he was once a lanky kid with a potent lisp and a 
sleepy smile. Young Keith's parents split up by the time he was 5. 
His mother, Sheila, then 23, and father, Eric Grayson, an R&B DJ 
in Manhattan, decided to entrust him to his grandparents in 
Harlem's East River Houses. There he befriended a 6-year-old named 
Alberto Martinez, who would grow into the notorious Harlem drug 
dealer Alpo and later help validate Kay Slay's street credibility by 
appearing on his mix tapes from jail. 

"HE'S A LEGEND IN THE GRAFFITI 
WORLD. HE WAS KNOWN FOR 
ROBBING ALL THE ARTISTS." 

His grandfather, Leroy Wiley, was the neighborhood loan 
shark, and Kay Slay learned quickly the value of hustling. "My 
friend used to give me a bag of loose joints," says Kay Slay. "I 
was that young cat selling them for a dollar." He became 
involved with deejaying, drug dealing, and graffiti simultane- 
ously as a preteen in the late '70s. And each venture presented 
different obstacles, like when he got caught the first time he 
attempted to bomb a train: "Since I was an adolescent, they just 




UYER BEWARE: 

I'm a chance taker. 
There's a big risk 
when you go against 
the number one guy. 



made my moms come and get me," he offers between sips of 
Henny. "But the cop scribbled on my face with a marker." 

That early humiliation didn't stop him from blossoming 
into a teenage graffiti fiend. Fat Joe (ne Joseph Cartage- 
na), 32, currently a fixture on Kay Slay's mix tapes and a 
former graffiti writer himself (under the name Crack), remem- 
bers how he admired Dez back in the day. "He's a legend in 
the graffiti world," says Joe. "He was known for robbing all 
the graffiti artists and taking their paint." 

In the middle of all that, he helped launch the storied Graffiti 
Hall of Fame in Harlem in 1981. His work is represented in books 
like Subway Art and the classic documentary film Style Wars (1983), 
establishing him as a 'hood hero. "When we made the film, Dez 
was one of the foremost artists on the trains," says Henry Chalfant, 
62, codirector of Style Wars. "You could always tell a Dez piece. 
He was a good artist, especially with his original lettering style." 

But while earning crazy respect on the 1 and 3 train lines for 
his artistic skill and reckless attitude, Slay was also cultivating a 
serious addiction to PCP and cocaine that stayed with him for a 
decade. He tried angel dust at 14 and was hooked. "When I 
smoked a bag of dust, I used to feel like Superman. I felt like I 
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could knock out an elephant," he barks emphatically, his rolling 
chair straining under the weight. "The era we came from, it was- 
n't bad to use drugs," he explains. "You wasn't going in Disco 
Fever unless you had a bill with coke in it, sniffing coke, or smok- 
ing some dust, or something. Otherwise, you was a square!" 

When the dust settled and it became clear that the high 
was just an illusion, Kay Slay decided to kick his drug 
habit. In the early '90s, after he was released from a 16- 
month bid for felony possession of narcotics, he sought coun- 
seling and began to see music as a way to make ends meet. "Nig- 
gas was telling me, 'Go to this N.A. meeting with me,'" he says 
recalling the turning point in his battle with drug abuse. "I regret 
going through trials and tribulations when I was using drugs, but 
going through that made me the man I am today." He pauses, 
before continuing. "Now, I don't get high, period." 

A drug-free Kay Slay set off on a different path, working two 
jobs, one as a security guard and the other in an office copy 
room. When he wasn't working, he would hit the pavement 
looking for legal hustles to fund his own recording studio in 
Harlem. "He started from scratch, really, really scratch," says 
his mother. "He worked his regular jobs, and he sold clothes on 
a shopping cart. He did all those things to get where he is today, 
and he did it totally by himself." 

Tragedy has a way of making determined people more com- 
mitted. DJ Scott LaRockdied, and KRS-One had a celestial exec- 
utive producer to oversee his classic releases. The passing oflll Will 
gave Nas a reason to establish his own independent label. When 
Kay Slay's beloved grandfather died in 1999, he was motivated to 
make an impact on the streets. He vehemendy went after DJ Whoo 
Kid, DJ Envy, the ever-popular DJ Clue, and anybody else who 
was making noise on the mix-tape circuit. "I'm a chance taker," 
says Kay Slay. "There's definitely 
a big risk when you go up against 
the number one guy, because when 
you lose, you're up Shit's Creek." 

In his gruff voice, Kay Slay 
would shout, "DJ Kay Slay AKA 
Slap Your Favorite DJ ! " on all of his 
tapes and proceed to insult his 
competitors. Then he'd play the 
most provocative battle records, 
making listeners salivate for the 
responses. "Ether," Nas's reply to 
Jay-Z's "Takeover," showed up on 
his tape first. Since then, Kay Slay 
has withdrawn his support for Nas 
because he failed to show up at the 
DJ's video shoot. Kay Slay's Street 
Sweepers series rekindled hip hop's 
blood lust for beef records and 
inadvertently influenced the next 
direction for hard-core rap. 

DJ Clue haters and fans alike 
have to admit that Kay Slay has 
become a force to be reckoned 
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with. "Kay wins because he's actually a guy from the streets," says 
Justo Faison, 34, founder of the Mixtape Awards. "He's had a lot 
of hardships, but Clue grew up a clean-cut, middle-class kid. The 
streets always want to be represented, especially in a venue like 
mix tapes." Clue declined comment. 

Despite the notoriety and clout, the bottom line is that DJs 
don't make money from actual mix-tape sales, because most of 
the stores that sell them have their own CD burners, rendering 
masters irrelevant. Therefore, most mix-tape DJs look for the kind 

"I REGRET USING DRUGS, 
BUT GOING THROUGH THAT 
MADE ME THE MAN I AM TODAY." 

of gigs that Kay Slay has going for him now. He's got his own 
Thursday-night radio show, "The Drama Hour," on New York's 
Hot 97, where he can be pugnacious 'til his heart's content. He 
signed a deal with Sony Music in 2001 and is finally putting out 
an album. "It's every DJ's biggest dream to do an album," says 
Kay Slay, eyes gleaming behind his Versace shades. "That's been 
the ultimate goal since I was 11 years old. So we're talking 26 years." 
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RENAISSANCE MAN: (Below) G Man (left) and DJ Kay Slay 
(in black) on the wheels in Mott Haven Park, the Bronx, 1981. 
(Bottom) Dez, aka Kay Slay, the graffiti champ in the Bronx, 1991. 




couple of weeks after the recording session at Platinum 
Sound, Kay Slay is maxing in his Upper East Side, two-bed- 
room apartment on a Saturday afternoon. Along with his 
autographed Derrick Coleman jersey, four mix-tape awards deck 
the walls. He's kicking back on a beige leather couch, watching BET 
on a giant projection TV, and fielding phone calls and pages. The 
newly renovated kitchen is fully stocked with drinks like iced tea 
and orange soda, and there are chocolate donuts for snacking. The 
pristine dining room set has plastic on the seats. And a huge black 
lacquer and brass display case holds top-shelf liquors. 

Looking back at Kay Slay's life, 
it's undeniable that his personal 
evolution has directly paralleled 
the growth of hip hop. In the ear- 
ly '80s, when hip hop was an under- 
ground phenomenon, Dez stole fat 
caps off Niagara starch cans and 
spent time deejaying in the parks. 
During the crack epidemic, Kay 
Slay mixed rocks with dust joints. 
And when hip hop became a pop 
cultural force in the late '90s, Kay 
Slay figured out how to make his 
own power moves. So of course, 
whatever he does next, it will defi- 
nitely be hip hop. "This is a culture 
I've lived all my life," he says. 
"When something comes from the 
heart, it's authentic and real. You 
can't take that away. Whereas you 
got some clowns that'll just go try 
something else for the wrong rea- 
son." For Kay Slay, there is nothing 
else, never has been. □ 



Walking into San Francisco's Storyville 
as 50 Cent plays and Courvoisier 
pours, one sees nothing that distin- 
guishes this scene from other hip hop 
holes-in-the-wall in Anytown, U.S.A. 
But Mystic— an L.A. resident in her 
native Bay Area for a weekend per- 
formance-heads for the back of the spot like she knows some- 
thing the out-of-towners she's rolling with don't. 

Sure enough, in the club's red-lit back room, a uniquely 
Frisco scenario is unfolding: Local fixture Andre Nickatina 
(formerly Dre Dog) is performing for some 75 frenzied fans, who 
sing along to shoulda-been low-rider classics like "Ayo." 
Mystic, 29, clad in a baby blue Sean John velour sweat suit, 
bounces to the hypnotic Golden Gate beats. And later, when 
two misguided youths attempt the "are we cuttin'?" approach 
with her outside the club, Mystic (born Mandolin Ludlum) 
dispatches them with concise ruthlessness. While her striking, 
soon-to-be-rereleased debut, Cuts for Luck and Scars for Freedom ... 
(Learning to Breathe), could be filed under "conscious rap," she's 
not soft, and her life is much more complicated than one label 
may suggest. 





January 18, 12:37 p.m. 

The following afternoon at an antiwar rally, Mystic's mother, 
Suzanne, recounts her daughter's first brush with the law. "Mandy 
walked out of Oakland High to protest against the Persian Gulf 

"I WAS READY TO GET AWAY 
FROM THE PAIN ANY WAY I 
COULD, AND IF THAT MEANT 
DYING, THEN COOL" 

War," she remembers. "When I got to the station, she was giv- 
ing the policeman a hard time about the plastic shackles." 

At today's approximately 100,000-strong protest, neither 
Ludlum gets arrested, but both get inspired. "You can't ignore 
this," says Mystic. "It's thousands of people coming out to look 
around and be like, 'I'm not alone.'" 

Mystic was born next to a potbellied stove on a commune 
in Lower Lake, Calif. "When Mandy was just two or three 
months old, this guy came by the commune and read her 
palm," her mom recalls. "He said she was going to be an incredi- 
ble artist." But not everybody was as positive. Suzanne, who's white, 
encountered resistance from her Virginia family, 
which disowned her initially for having 
had a child with an African-American man. 
Others-both black and white-told her that 
biracial children were doomed. Because of that 
static, Suzanne went out of her way to educate 
her daughter about her African-American her- 
itage, even after she and Mystic's rather, Kenneth 
Carter, parted ways before Mystic was a year old. 
"The beautiful thing was that she never told me 
specifically what I was," says Mystic. "She wait- 
ed until I decided I was a black woman." 

Mother and daughter moved around (Ore- 
gon, Hawaii, and Mexico), settling in Oakland 
when Mystic was entering her teens. There, she 
struggled through her most difficult period: Her 
father was MIA, and Suzanne, then working for 
Legal Aid, was scarce. "My mom was out there 
trying to save die world," Mystic remembers, "and 
I thought it was unfair." Then the adolescent 
Mystic got itchy. "I started kicking it," she says. "I 
didn't grow up in the 'hood, but where I was from 
and where I took myself is totally different. I went 
through the regular street shit, from shootings to 
getting robbed." Mystic was also raped around 
this time, a topic she chooses not to discuss. 

This combination of home and 'hood prob- 
lems weighed heavily on her. "When I was a 
teen, I felt like death was facing me anyway," 
she continues. "I was ready to get away from the 
pain any way I could, and if that meant dying, 
then cool." 

It was because of hip hop that Mystic started 
really living. "The drama ceased rather quickly 
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when I started rhyming," says Mystic, 
who at 16 based her first rap on Sheila E.'s 
"The Glamorous Life." "I was like, It 
would be so unfair if I died. I felt like this 
is what God wanted me to do." 




January 18, 3:52 p.m. 

This afternoon, Mystic's chilling at 
Carla Green's (of the rap group the 
Conscious Daughters) house in Rich- 
mond, Calif. They're having an all-out 
cucumber-eye-patch and pedicure "divas 
party." While her nine homegirls sip mar- 
garitas, Mystic plays on the floor with her 
friend Francesca's googly eyed 11-month- 
old, Angel. Mystic met Green and her 
partner-in-rhyme, Karryl Smith, at an 
underground show in '92 while waiting 
behind them to get on the mike. "Some 
of the other women who were emceeing 
at that time were stuck up," says Green. 
"Mystic was down to earth." 

But Mystic's world, outside of music, 
continued to turn. After dropping out of 
high school in 1991, she earned her GED 
and took courses at a junior college. In 1996, she began teaching 
arts at Oakland's Jewish Community Services (JCS). "On Sat- 
urday night, when most people are trying to get their party on, 
she'd be making puppets for the kids," says Green. 

Meanwhile, Mystic's musical identity was also evolving. In '96, 
the first complete song she ever sung— not rapped— an incandes- 
cent Shock-G remake of Billie Holiday's "Gloomy Sunday," 
appeared on the soundtrack to Abel Ferrara's film The Funeral. The 

"I SAW HER GO UP AGAINST SIX 
TO 10 GUYS IN A STUDIO. AND SHE 
OBLITERATED THESE HARD-CORE, 
THUGGED-OUT RAPPERS." 

same year, Mystic left her job at JCS to pursue music full time. 
From '97 to '99, she toured with Digital Underground. "In Adanta, 
I saw her go up against a group of six to 10 guys in a studio," recalls 
her friend Tajia Tiello. "And she just obliterated these hard-core, 
thugged-out rappers. They were talkin' about pimpin' and hoein', 
and she kicked them where it hurts." 

January 19, 11:24 a.m. 

The next morning, Mystic is choosing olives at San Francisco's 
Rainbow Grocery when "You Say, I Say," a track from CutsforLuck, 
comes on the store stereo— not exactly the easy listening one 
expects to hear in the produce section. Mystic signed her deal with 
L.A.'s GoodVibe in 1999 on the day that her estranged father 
died of a heroin overdose. The album came out in 2001, and 
though she earned a Grammy nomination for her trunk- 
rattling collaboration with Planet Asia, "W," that upbeat track isn't 
representative of this beautiful, bittersweet album. Mystic record- 



GOLDEN CHILD: Mystic (here at 8 years old) grew up 
in Oregon, Hawaii, Mexico, and California. 



ed the song "Fatherless Child" in Los 
Angeles, where she brought her father's 
ashes into the studio and placed them on 
a makeshift altar. It's the story of her life 
without him, and includes the lines, "I 
grew breasts and things / Got raped in the 
bathroom, and the question stings / 
Would it have? Could it have? Should it 
have? / Been different if I had your hand 
to grab? / Would I be easier to love, not 
so torn inside? / If you had beat that man 
and stood by my side?" Heartbreaking. 

Not only has her music been Mystic's 
confessor, her fans identify with its naked- 
ness. "I've gotten e-mails from 14-year- 
old girls who tell me how they tried to 
commit suicide two times just so their 
father would come visit them in the hos- 
pital," she says, "and how that didn't work 
either. It's a hard thing when somebody 
is not involved in your life. You can think, 
'What was not worthy about me?'" 

For Mystic, recording CutsforLuckv/as 
therapeutic. Its initial release was plagued 
with distribution problems, but after sign- 
ing a second deal with DreamWorks, she's rereleasing Cuts with 
five new songs and the words "learning to breathe" added to the 
title. "The new music will probably feel lighter to people," she says, 
"because I've been learning that I can be aware of what's going on 
in the world, but it's okay to laugh, to give myself peace of mind." 
Among the new songs are two decidedly buoyant tracks produced 
by Kanye West, "Breathe" (featuring Donell Jones) and "Here We 
Are" (featuring Mos Def). "There's a void for a female MC who's 
got substance and talent and rhymes over actual beats and not 
acoustic guitars," says West. "She's the real thing." 

January 20, 12:34 a.m. 

It's been an ideal homecoming weekend, a perfect set of personal 
and political moments. Tonight's show caps it off: Mystic is extra- 
luminous when she takes the stage. The Sisters of the Underground 
anniversary show at the DNA Lounge is underway. She opens with 
the new track "Ghetto Lullaby," which DJ Bonds cuts into Mobb 
Deep's "Shook Ones, Pt. 2." 

It's a good night for Mystic. After years of struggling-with the 
world, with herself— she's finally found peace, even as her coun- 
try is on the brink of war. From the stage, she gives shout-outs to 
yesterday's protesters, Rainbow Grocery, and the visionary paci- 
fist Martin Luther Kingjr., whose honorary day is just beginning. 

Then DJ Bonds starts playing the instrumental to Nas's "Made 
You Look," and Mystic launches into her anthemic single "The 
Life." By the time the chorus kicks in, the entire audience-from 
the girls in the front to the hard rocks on the balcony-chants the 
refrain that Mystic wrote three years ago : "Love life, love life." Back 
then, she may still have needed a little convincing. But from the 
smile on her face, it's clear that Mystic's beginning to take that 
advice: She has become her own salvation. □ 
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"Steppin ' is not just a dance, it 's a culture. It 's the way we 
live. It's what we eat, think, and breathe." 

-R. Kelly, "Step in the Name of Love-Remix" 




hey say Chicago winds blow as cold 
as a pimp's heart, and if you've been 
in the Windy City, you know this 
can be true. But the question is, do 
those cold winds contribute to the 
deep sense of cool that permeates 
Chicago's predominately black 
South and West Sides? You only 
need to drift into one of the neigh- 
borhood bars or lounges, where the 
phenomenon called steppin' takes 



place, to know that it doesn't get any cooler than this. 
■ It's 10 p.m. on a Saturday night, and as I approach the 
Hyatt Regency on Wacker Drive in downtown Chica- 
go, I can tell something major is going on. Cars pull 
up, and flashily attired black folks of all ages hop out as 
valets hurriedly jump in and zip off. A long white stretch 
slides up, and three fine sisters and a brother, all decked 
out in fur, emerge as the chauffeur snaps their picture 
with a disposable camera. Everyone is heading down the 
escalator to the grand ballroom, where a very long line 
is growing with those eager to get into tonight's big event: 
Vi03's Steppers Ball. ■ Hundreds of couples are already 
gliding on the dance floor. The energy is celebratory and 
electric inside the ballroom, like a heavyweight fight is 
about to take place. People make their way to tables and 
position themselves for a good view. Herb Kent "the 
Cool Gent" and Ramonski Luv, popular local radio per- 
sonalities and hosts of the event, welcome everyone and 
shout out familiar faces and steppin' scene regulars, like 
George Daniels from the legendary George's Music 
Room and Helen Wooten-Keller. ■ Local celebrities and 
playas made famous in HBO's Pimps Up, Ho'sDown and 
the Hughes brothers' American Pimp documentaries 
stroll by, decked out for a peacock's parade in neon- 
colored suits and matching minks and hats. Legendary 
pimp turned preacher Bishop Don "Magic" Juan comes 
over to me holding a fishbowl-sized goblet covered with 
hundreds of sparkling rhinestones. He explains that 
he's one of the old-school steppers in Chicago and 
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never misses an event. One of his pimping cohorts, Scorpio, steps 
simultaneously with two girls dressed in bright red outfits that com- 
plement his fire-engine ensemble and 10-gallon mack-daddy hat. 

A half-dozen judges sit at a table like they're on the Supreme 
Court, scrutinizing the flamboyant contestants. Marzette 
Griffith, a former championship stepper, performs his local hit 
single, "Promise Me Your Love." Along with live performances 
by Syleena Johnson and R. Kelly, the dance floor is moving 
tonight to "dusties," old soul and R&B songs from artists like the 
Spinners and the Dramatics. 

The music has to be the right tempo to execute the moves. 
Among the key ingredients to successful steppin' is a basic eight- 
or six-count step that goes left right, left shuffle, repeat, and bounce 
to the opposite foot while turning your partner to and fro with 
the greatest of ease. The coolest moves are made by the men: intri- 
cate spins, twirls, and slip-and-slide footwork Once you get the 
basics down, the next important ingredient is your "stepper's face." 
It's a holier-than-thou gaze that a dancer affixes to his grill, as if 
he's just asked for the Grey Poupon, but all they have is Gulden's. 

up north trip 

"Chicagoans at a party don't ask you if you want to dance," says 
Merry Green, a producer of the Steppers Ball. "They ask, 'Do you 
know how to step?'" On any given weekend, there are steppers 
sets in which couples ranging in age from their 20s to their 70s 
dance together on clouds of air, smooth as they wanna. Old- 
timers can trace the moves back to historic black dances like the 
lindy hop and jitterbug of the '40s and '50s. But a dance called 
the bop that took off in the '60s and '70s is the direct ancestor 
of steppin'. 

The bop was a "hand dance," a term used to describe move- 
ment that involves holding your partner's hands while executing 
turns. It was considered versatile enough to be done to a variety 
of mid- to up-tempo songs from maestros like James Brown, 
Wilson Pickett, the Impressions, Jackie Wilson, and Sam Cooke. 
As the '70s approached, bopping became known as steppin', and 
this new standard got smoother and quietly became a lifestyle. 

Local mover, shaker, and self-styled impresario of the Chicago 
scene, Helen Wooten-Keller, takes me back to the early days. 
"I was the only female member of a group of promoters called 
the Professionals," says Wooten-Keller, a vivacious woman in her 
mid-50s. "There was a very hot scene in Chicago in the '70s. We 
gave the best functions back then. Players, hustlers, and regular 
Chicago folk came out to our parties, which went on for days." 
She escorts me down memory lane, as we look at countless pho- 
tos from her personal collection. The stunning beauty poses with 
a who's who of black entertainers and Chi-town luminaries. She 
points out several original steppers, like Black Mary, Charles 
McFerren, Ronald Pall, and Clinton Ghent. "In Chicago, being 
cool is just a part of who we've always been," says Wooten-Keller. 

SMOOTH OPERATORS: (Previous spread, left-hand page) 2002 Steppers Ball 
winners Dawud Sha reef and Lura Satterf i e Id show off their moves. (Right-hand 
page, from left) Robert Money, Oon "Magic" Juan, and Minister Seamore affix 
their "steppers faces." 

MIX AND MATCH: (Opposite page) "People going to the big steppin' events 
want to be 'cut up' like they're going to the Academy Awards." 
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WH I RL-A-GI RL: "The woman's job is to be led by the man and look good at it, but not to overshadow." 



"And steppin' is a great way to let others know." 

To understand the steppin' scene, one must first realize that 
the black experience in Chicago begins with the great migration 
of hundreds of thousands of African-Americans from the rural 
South from around 1915 through the 1960s. So many blacks 
migrated from the Deep South, including numerous jazz, soul, 
and blues legends, that Chicago is jokingly known as the capital 
of Mississippi. Along with the blues that they literally and figu- 
ratively brought with them, they came with a strong will to sur- 
vive and make a better life. Here, some of the nation's best known 
black institutions sprouted, including The Chicago D^Wtr news- 
paper and Johnson Publishing's Ebony andjet magazines, which 
are still thriving. 

More than any other northern American city, Chicago has 
preserved its Southern heritage. The deeper you go into the South 
and West Side ghettos, the more folks retain their country twang. 
Those living in the city's teeming black urban communities 
choose, for the most part, to keep their social activities in the 
'hood. It's in these areas that steppers rule the roost. 

the main men 

"Mostly, the crowd will be sitting, but when they see you doing 
moves they like, then they'll start jumping up and screaming like 
the Holy Ghost has slapped them in church," says Royce Banks, 
39, a 6'3", heavyset, mahogany-toned cat with a warm, likeable 
manner. Banks has been steppin' seriously since the early '90s. In 
1995, he was cast as one of the dancers in Steppin 'at Club Seven, 
a short-lived, local steppin' TV show hosted by Herb Kent. 
"I danced in about nine episodes, and people still watch the 
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tapes of that show and approach me to this day," Banks says. 
"If you're good at steppin', you're treated in Chicago like a star, like 
you're R. Kelly or something." Banks then hits the dance floor, 
where he quickly starts his power steppin' routine, deftly spinning 
his partner and himself in, out, and under each other's arms. 

To watch steppers simultaneously rise, grab partners, and 
sail into motion when the right song comes on is like seeing peo- 
ple walk on water. A dream-like, transcendental, rhythmic ele- 
gance prevails, and the cool stepper's attitude overtakes the room 
like the fall of night. A 65-year-old granddaddy player balances 
the hand of a cocoa-colored 32-year-old with a Serena Williams 
braided blond weave and booty to boot. He guides her through 
a series of spins and swerves that make her giggle with delight as 
cool papa barely blinks, effortlessly working the floor like a mata- 
dor in the bullring. 

Steppers in Chicago can be divided into two groups: the regu- 
lars and the professionals. The regulars are those who just love to 
attend steppers sets. The professionals find suitable partners and 
look to make a name and even a business for themselves. Current 
masters like Andre Blackwell from Dre & Company, place first, 
second, or third in big competitions, increasing the demand for 
the steppin' classes they teach around town. 

Among professionals, the tall, dark, and handsome Pete 
Frazier, 44, is steppin' personified and an anchor of the scene. A 
fast, smooth talker, Frazier refers to his trade as "the steppin' 
industry," and he lives by example. He's not only a championship 
professional stepper, but also a tailor and a promoter who, along 
with members of his crew, the Majestic Gents, throws an 
annual steppers' convention in Las Vegas. 
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Frazier wants to see steppin' taken as seriously as ballroom 
dancing. "This is a black art form that's been out since our moth- 
ers were kids," he says. "We want to expose the whole world to 
the flavor of steppin'." 

Banks considers himself a member of the new breed of 
professional steppers and hopes to one day challenge the more 
established old guard. "Guys like Pete Frazier, George Macaroni, 
Steppin' Keith, and Ice Ray are good steppers," says Banks, "but 
it's time for some new brothers like me, Dre, and Unique 
Maurice to step up and take the lead." 

style and grace 

Banks and I are cruising on King Drive on the South Side of Chica- 
go. The area's other name is Bronzeville, popularized by black 
newspapers in the 1930s and '40s, to counter the term "ghetto." 
He pulls up in front of a shoe repair shop and dashes in to pick up 
a pair that's been freshly soled and shined for a competition. "The 
soles of your shoes must be leather," Banks says. "That's the only 
way you can pull off the spins and turns." 

Proudly leading me into his newly renovated brownstone, he 
notes that gentrification has begun in this long-neglected area, 
but he's ahead of the game and looking to buy another house 
with his mother as soon as the money gets right. Banks pulls 
out several sharply tailored men's suits. The jackets are cut a lit- 
tle long in true stepper style, but their muted, conservative hues 
make them suitable for his job as a technology consultant. 

"People going to big steppin' events want to be 'cut up,'" says 
Frazier, using the stepper's vernacular for wearing tailor-made 



QUIET STORM: "This is a black art form that's been out since our mothers were 




suits, "like they're going to the Academy Awards." The hot style 
for male steppers can range from these suits to the Great 
Gatsby-meets-Clark Gable look. "It's all about being zooted and 
booted," says Frazier. 

For women, no one look seems to dominate. Women keep it 
casual for a regular stepping set; they wear tight jeans, slacks, or 
simple skirts with form fitting tops, and always high-heeled shoes. 
At bigger sets, the styles get sexier and wilder as the designer labels 
come out of the closet. Often, women will color coordinate with 
their male partners and get his-and-hers matching ensembles. 

Clothing is also one of the principal ways South Side and 
West Side women play out their rivalries and class tensions. 
South Side women view those from the West-with their elab- 
orately sculpted hairstyles that are sometimes dyed blond, piled 
high with curls, and then epoxied in place with styling gel-as 
too ghetto. The West Side women, in turn, dismiss their coun- 
terparts as uppity. But like most women everywhere, they all 
want to look fly and fashionable. 

ladies first 

Back at the Steppers Ball, Dawne Pollard, an attractive caramel- 
colored, 31-year-old bank executive and steppin' scene devotee, 
drops the female side of the game in my ear as steppers swirl and 
twirl like soulful dervishes to a dusty by the Dramatics. Serious- 
ly committed to her local South Side church and choir, Pollard 
just couldn't do the hip hop scene because the thugged-out, 
women-as-sex-object ethic does not conform to her religious 
beliefs. "At a steppers set," she says, "whether you're dancing with 



kids. We want to expose the whole world to the flavor of steppin'." 
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a professional business person or a pimp pal of Don 'Magic' Juan, 
women are always treated with respect and courtesy." 

I remark how the flyest moves seem to be reserved for the men. 
She agrees. "The women's role in steppin' often is somewhat infe- 
rior," she says. According to Pollard, steppin' is more competitive 
for men than women. "The woman's job is to be led by the man 
and look good at it, but not to overshadow," she says. "Most 
women at a steppers set just want to be chosen. When you're 
around serious steppers, they are extremely selective and will only 
ask a woman to dance who they feel is a good stepper. Hence, a 
very fine sister can become a wilting wallflower if guys don't think 
she can get busy. When a woman is asked to dance, it's like an 
audition. She's been chosen to see how you move, to find out if, 
together, you can make magic on the dance floor." 

I ask her to describe her most magical steppin' moment. She 
chuckles and begins to glow as she tells about a time when a step- 
pers' class was holding a set. "Herb Kent was hosting, and final- 
ly, after waiting around for what seemed like hours, I was asked to 
dance." She goes on, "It was the right moment. 1 had on a hot out- 




THE HOST WITH THE MOST: Chicago V103 radio personality Herb Kent emcees the Steppers Ball. 



fit, my mojo was working, the right song was playing— Carl 
Thomas's 'Summer Rain'-and my partner was just fabulous! 
Suddenly, I heard Herb Kent say on the mike, 'I'm going to ask 
everybody to clear the floor, and I'm going to give you folks an 
opportunity to observe some real steppers.' I was about to go sit 
down when he said, 'Let's everyone observe die lovely Dawne and 
Mr. Stan'— that's the guy I was steppin' with. Everybody sat down 
except us, and I felt like I was Ginger Rogers and he was Fred Astaire 
as we danced all around the room to my favorite steppin' song." 

The fine art of a man touching and holding a woman's soft 
warm hands and body while dancing is a near-dead art, but it could 
come back strong. The sheer excitement of a woman symbolically 
giving herself to someone in the mock sexual-mating ritual that 
underlies much of social dancing is a beautiful way to move, and 
very sexy. But it can also be a little dangerous, especially for step- 
pers who have both partners and girlfriends. "It can cause prob- 
lems," says Banks. "When you dance with a woman, you have to 
be very careful how you hold her. If there's a lot of eye contact, 
that can mean something. Then you feel a difference in their hands. 

And if your girlfriend's in the room, she can 
sense something, and then it can get ugly." 
Nevertheless, the steppin' scene is filled with 
stories of the most unlikely couples finding 
true love on the dance floor. 

cool it now 

Oftentimes, words are tossed around so fre- 
quently we can easily forget, or never know, 
what they really mean. "Cool" is one of 
those words. The concept is documented 
as having been first used in the 15th centu- 
ry in what is now known as Nigeria. In the 
1993 book Cool Pose: The Dilemmas oj Black 
Manhood in America, the authors, Richard 
Majors and Janet Mancini Billson, break 
down that cool "is a ritualized form of mas- 
culinity that entails behavior, scripts, phys- 
ical posturing, impression management, 
and carefully crafted performances that 
deliver a single critical message: pride, 
strength, and control." In many ways, that 
is at the heart and soul of steppin', a demon- 
stration that, in spite of all achieved and yet 
to be overcome, black folk can continually 
come up with innovative ways to rise to new 
heights of cool satisfaction. 

There's a subconscious intent to remix and 
deconstruct ballroom dancing's traditional 
moves and attire to create a true postmodern, 
ghetto dance reconstruction. Among those 
who have made this dance a part of their lives, 
there's an understanding that steppin' is a 
supreme example of achievement in this art 
form, as well as an elegant way to proudly 
demonstrate one's blackness. I call it poetry 
in motion, so get to steppin'. □ 
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Antonio "LA" Reid once had a job as the guy 
who came onstage and threw the cape over a 
James Brown impersonatorwhen he fell to his 
knees during "Please, Please, Please." He swept 
up hair in a barbershop for money to buy 
Brown's records. He cleaned up after parties 
on a charter boat so he could watch the live 
acts perform. He worked at a paper-bag factory to save up for a 
drum kit. "I hated doing anything I didn't love doing," says Reid, 
46. "But I loved struggling for the right reasons." 

Three years into his gig as CEO and president of Arista 
Records, he, uh,feehgood walking through those golden doors 
on 57th Street in Manhattan every morning. "He's the gangster 
Yoda," says Usher, 24. "You can't hate. He has so much experi- 
ence. He remembers every move he's made. He's not a man to 
be proven wrong, and he'll fight to prove he's not. People are 
constantly fucking with him, always looking for the fall." 

It was definitely hateration time in 2000, when Reid took charge 
of the house Clive Davis built. Though Davis, then 68, had guid- 
ed Arista to a company-record $500 million in U.S. revenues in 
1999, parent corporation BMG wanted a youngblood. When Reid 
got The Call, his first question was, "What happened to Mr. 
Davis?" His second question was, "When do we meet?" After 
the smoke cleared, Davis got J Records, LaFace (Reid's Arista 
imprint) was sold to BMG for an undisclosed amount, and Reid 
was the new king of Arista. 

"There was a lot of pain," says Reid. "Clive was proud that 
I'd become a major record man and that he'd helped with that, 
but Arista was his baby. So it was bittersweet. I was never able to 
celebrate it as a great accomplishment." The industry didn't 
applaud Reid's promotion either. New York pundits predicted 
that this outsider's reign would be short, and Reid's initial focus 
was taken for aloofness. Those who accompanied Reid from 
LaFace weathered a cool reception. "Arista had been viewed as 
successful, and people felt like, 'Why fix it if it's not broken?'" 
says Karen Kwak, 34, senior VP of A&R operations, who made 
the transition with Reid. "But LA was the facelift it needed." 
Reid redecorated his office in his signature cream color scheme 



and then quickly tallied up power moves. He put some elbow grease 
into alternative artist Dido and pushed 4 million copies of heryear- 
old album, No Angel. He made sure his LaFace acts came correct, 
holding back a poor first take ofUsher's 8joi for nine months. The 
finished product sold 4 million, and with the success of OutKast's 
Slankonia (3 million), he got through 2001. But '02 was a true test. 
He hushed the crowd with two five-million sellers: the second com- 
ing of Pink, 23, reborn as a pop-rock star, and 18-year-old Canadi- 
an Avril Lavigne. "Industry people had put LA in a box," says Kwak. 
"Maybe they expected urban success because he's a black man. But 
true musicians have the most diverse taste." 

Almost equally stunning, though, were the lackluster sales 
of former R&B blockbusters, LaFace's superstars TLC and Toni 
Braxton. "TLC lost their most animated member," reasons Reid. 

"REID'S THE GANGSTER YODA. 

YOU CAN'T HATE. HE 
REMEMBERS EVERY MOVE." 

Davis protege Carlos Santana posted double-platinum sales of 
Shaman, but Whitney Houston floundered in her first effort, 
Just Whitney, under Reid. "People were more interested in know- 
ing about Whitney than Whitney's music," he says. And Brax- 
ton, disappointed by Arista's handling of her last project, 
announced that she was signing with Blackground Records, 
Aaliyah's former label. "I'm torn because of the last 11 years. Toni 
is family to me," says Reid. "She deserves a new beginning and 
a family of people who love and care about her and will fight for 
her success. At a certain point, she may have felt she didn't have 
that at Arista." Reid has simply been in the game too long to be 
fazed by superstar slipups. 

mma Reid just wanted her son to make a living. She sup- 
BH ported his choice to be a musician, but worried it would be 

a struggle. "He let me know that was exactly what he want- 
ed," she says. Emma raised Reid, his two older sisters, and younger 
brother on a seamstress's wages in the Mount Auburn neighbor- 
hood of Cincinnati. His family called him Tony, but a Los Ange- 



STRIKE A POSE: L.A. Reid (front and center) with the 
Deele (from left) Kevin Roberson. Stanley Burke. Kenny 
Edmonds, Darnell Bristol, and Carlos Greene, in 1983. 
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STAR POWER: (From left) Reid with his second wife. Erica, at Ciive Davis's pre-Grammy party last February; with R&B heartthrob Usher at Arista's party the 
night before the Grammys in 2003; with pop sensation Pink, his fellow host at a New York City soiree earlier this year. 



les Dodgers T-shirt he wore earned him the nickname "LA." 

Reid put together his first band, Essence (whose sound he likens 
to the Roots), in 1976, and they did the Indianapolis club circuit 
to death-four shows a night, six nights a week. He cut his teeth as 
drummer, roadie, manager, songwriter, and peacekeeper. When 
club goers grew weary of their meditative organic vibe, Reid put 
Essence to bed and reemerged in late 1983 with the Deele, six guys 
rockingjheri curls, tights, eye shadow, and a party-up vibe. "Peo- 
ple thought the whole group might be. ..questionable," says 
Kenneth "Babyface" Edmonds, 44, who occasionally sang lead. 
"But we didn't call it gay, we called it 'new breed.'" 

The LaFace partnership was born during those Deele days, 
when Reid and Babyface skipped partying after shows to write 
together on a 4-track. The duo's songwriting prowess outlasted 
the band, which had several hits, including "Two Occasions," 
before breaking up in 1987. After songs they wrote for artists like 
Bobby Brown and Johnny Gill charted, Reid realized they had 
the makings of a label. "LA is one of the most visionary people 
I've ever met," says Face's wife, entertainment executive Tracey 
E. Edmonds, 36. "It was his idea to go to Atlanta, not L.A. or New 
York. He was like, 'Let's trail blaze this city onto the map.'" 

They linked LaFace with Arista in 1989, but their Midas touch 
faltered in the early 1990s when they couldn't produce hits for 
Jermaine Jackson or Damian Dame. As the story goes, Reid spent 
a day in New York with then Uptown Records CEO Andre Har- 
rell, who, during a limo ride, opened Reid's ears with an upcom- 
ing release— Mary J. Blige's What 's the 411?— and his mind with 
some herb. The weed fairy cleared his creative block and blessed 
him with the idea to do the Boomerang soundtrack. It became 
LaFace's first hit record and launched Braxton's career. 

"I'm in that space again," says Reid. "Where exactly do we go 
that will be a monumental success? I will figure it out. And if I have 
to smoke a joint, I'll smoke a joint. Whatever it takes." 

But where Reid's drive to win in business has sparked some 
enlightened decision-making, he admits his style of handling 
personal conflicts hasn't always been as smooth. His six-year 
marriage to singer Perri "Pebbles" McKissack fell apart in the 
wake ofTLC's high-profile bankruptcy proceedings against her 
company, Pebbitone, in 1995. His relationship with Braxton 
suffered when she went public with bankruptcy allegations, and 
other artists on the label were shook. "When LA talked to us, 
he just broke it down," says Big Boi of OutKast. "You got bills. 
You're gonna pay it back somehow." Reid and Babyface came 
to their professional fork in the road in 1993. "As much as he 



wanted to do the business side, he was still an artist," says Baby- 
face. "He hadn't accepted who he was, nor who he was supposed 
to become." But in the end, Face says, they got over their beef. 
"There was a light at the end of the tunnel." 

Conversations pause momentarily when Reid arrives at 
New York's Cutting Room for Arista's biweekly showcase 
for unsigned hopefuls. A true Gemini, he possesses both 
star quality and a common touch. In the lobby, he tries to bum 
50 cents off an employee to play Ms. Pac-Man. Inside, at the best 
table in the room, he shouts approval as the first contender, an 
R&B crooner, sings so hard giant sweat rings form on his shirt. 
"He's not a star," Reid concludes. "This is not the singing busi- 
ness. It's the entertainment business." The second act, a hard rock 
band, has a front man Reid likes, but it's love he's after. 

"If you don't have talent, he won't front," says Usher. "He's 
developed a cutthroat shrewdness along with an honesty that 
will not allow him to put out bullshit." Many of Reid's biggest 
discoveries, including TLC, OutKast, Pink, and Lavigne-had 
their star power tested in his office. "No lights, no crowd, no 

"NOTHING'S GOING TO FREAK ME 
OUT. I WORE EYE SHADOW AND 
MAKEUP! IT'S ARTISTRY." 

nothing," Reid says. Once he locates that "it" factor— a combi- 
nation of musicality and appeal that gives him a "tingling feel- 
ing"— he waters it with freedom, often producing bright blooms. 
"He told me to take my time and find myself," says Lavigne. 
When OutKast's Andre 3000 evolved from Southern thug to 
blond wig-wearer, he was more impressed than surprised. "Shit. 
I wore eye shadow and makeup!" Reid says. "Nothing's going 
to freak me out. It's artistry." 

And it's the thrill of uncovering such treasures that puts that 
bounce in his step on 57th Street every morning. In the evening, 
Reid hits the gym to kill stress and stay fit. Spending time with 
pregnant second wife Erica, 32, and their daughter, Arianna, 2, 
also rejuvenates his creativity. Other than that, the strategy's the 
same as it ever was: Be the hardest working man in the business. 

"His first dream was to have a band," says Babyface. "That 
dream took him everywhere he wanted to go. Without being the 
bandleader of Essence, of the Deele, he wouldn't be running 
Arista Records today. He's still the bandleader." Somebody 
please, please, please, get the man a cape. □ 
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When the history of the 
U.K. garage scene gets 
written, the first days of 
2003 may be remem- 
bered as the beginning of 
the end. ■ As a New Year's 
bash was winding down 
at the Uniseven Studios hair salon in the Aston section 
of Birmingham, 18-year-old Charlene Ellis and 17-year- 
old Latisha Shakespeare were hanging out with Char- 
lene's twin sister, Sophie, and their cousin Cheryl Shaw, 
also 17. The popular, pretty girls, who were studying jew- 
elry and textile design at a local college, were outside with 
other party goers enjoying the night air after hours of 
dancing to garage music, when the staccato blasts from 
a submachine gun echoed along the street. Some time 
after 4 a.m. on Thursday, January 2, more than 30 rounds 
were discharged from at least two weapons, turning the 
festivities into a scene of carnage. As their friends 
screamed and two cars sped from the scene, Charlene 
and Latisha lay dying from multiple gunshot wounds; 
Sophie and Cheryl were also shot, innocent bystanders 
caught in what appeared to be a feud between gangs of 
drug dealers known to police as the Burger Bar Boys and 
the Johnson Crew. ■ Yet curiously enough, those most 
prominently linked to this tragic slaying were not the 
cretins who actually committed the crime, but the So 
Solid Crew, a group of DJs, MCs, and singers who were 
100 miles away in London at the time. Less than two years 
ago, So Solid was the hottest thing to burst out of the 
U.K. garage movement, taking their thugged-out rhymes 
and frenetic beats to the top of the British pop charts. 
But after the shooting, this extralarge posse of young, 
mostly black artists-three of whom have been arrested on 
gun charges in the past two years-became an irresistible 
target for hysterical journalists and grandstanding politi- 
cians. ■ "The events in Birmingham are symptomatic of 
something very, very serious," said Britain's Culture 
Minister Kim Howells, speaking on BBC Radio days after 
the murders. "For years, I have been very worried about 
these hateful lyrics that these boasting, macho, idiot 
rappers come out with." Howells complained that rap 
in general-and So Solid in particular-had created a 




SUPA DUPA FLY: Cheryl Shaw. Charlene and Sophie Ellis, and Latisha 
Shakespeare just hours before the fatal shooting. 



culture in which "killing is almost a fashion accessory." Home 
Secretary David Blunkett responded to the tragedy by conven- 
ing a summit of police chiefs, advising tougher sentences for pos- 
session of firearms, and denouncing rap music. Though he said 
he didn't advocate direct censorship, Blunkett recommended 
that rappers be told "what is and isn't acceptable." 

Veteran police officers who responded to the hair-salon mur- 
ders were "shocked and appalled" at the grisly scene. Nothing 
like this had ever happened before in Aston, the working-class 
neighborhood where Ozzy Osbourne was born. Witnesses were 
reluctant to come forward, and the investigation progressed slow- 
ly. An armed guard was posted at the hospital to protect one of 
the surviving girls from gang reprisals. 

Sickening tragedies have become almost commonplace 
in the U.S., where there are roughly 40 times as many fatal 
shootings per capita as in the U.K. Still, gun crime is on 
the rise in England, freaking out the citizens of a country where 
all handguns are illegal and where police have long prided them- 
selves on keeping the peace using only wooden batons. But the 
times are changing: Britain is becoming more polarized along 
economic lines. In the U.K., blacks, who make up only 2 percent 
of the population, are twice as likely to be unemployed as whites, 
and the crack trade-controlled by well-armed gangs-is boom- 
ing. The soundtrack (rather than the source) of these changing 
times includes imported hip hop as well as homegrown garage. 
A decade ago, many U.S. commentators found it easier to focus 
on N. W.A ("Fuck tha Police") than to address the tension that 
underlay the 1992 Los Angeles riots. Similarly, British public offi- 
cials and journalists have targeted musicians rather than confront 
the causes of hopelessness and violence in their society. 

The British press had a field day with the Birmingham shoot- 
ings, even when there was little news to report. Rappers whose 
lyrics had long warned of rising frustration in black Britain were 
invited on television to explain why their music ostensibly made 
people so violent. Newspaper articles reported the influx of ille- 
gal guns, but they also debated the role music played in the 
tragedy. And the story was not complete without a rehashing of 
the misadventures of the most controversial group in England 
since the Sex Pistols, the So Solid Crew. 
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Like the Wu-Tang Clan or Master P, So Solid is a classic ghet- 
to success story. From its inception five years ago in a South Lon- 
don housing "estate," as projects are called in England, the crew 
grew from a core of five-MCs Megaman and Romeo (who had 
previously worked on the reggae sound system Killawatt); anoth- 
er MC named Mac; their DJ, PDS; and G Man, whom Mega calls 
a "business partner." They were teenagers when they first made 
the scene and now are in their early 20s. With little encourage- 
ment, except from garage pioneers like MC Creed, So Solid soon 



Track five, titled "Envy," of So Solid's album, showcased a 
brilliant 19-year-old MC named Ms. Dynamite. Like much 
of the So Solid posse, she was born in Britain (to a Scottish 
mother and a Jamaican father), and seemed to have the sound-sys- 
tem vibe in her blood. Dynamite was already known to British 
ravers because ofher hit single "Booo!"-a self-described "bad gal"'s 
critique of violence on the rave scene. But when rhyming along- 
side So Solid's Asher D and Megaman, Dynamite got a little 
"darker," which roughly translates to "iller" in garage parlance. She 



"WHETHER IT'S THE STREETS OR WHETHER IT'S MUSIC, 

ONCE YOU GOT THAT COLOR ON YOU MAN, YOU'RE 
ALWAYS GONNA BE INVOLVED IN A STRUGGLE." 



expanded to 20 members, then 30, and now numbers around 40. 
"We built it for a reason," says Megaman, the gruff-voiced archi- 
tect of So Solid's success. "Whenever a black youth starts to make 
money in the U.K., it's a bigger threat on his head. Whether it's 
the streets or whether it's music, once you got that color on you 
man, you're always gonna be involved in a struggle. So you've 
gotta bring a whole batch of heads with you that think the same 
and is capable of doing the same. The more people we have, the 
more unstoppable we become." 

Within five years, Megaman and his massive went from weed 
dealers to fixtures on pirate radio to having a platinum (100,000 
units in the U.K.) album titled They Don't Know. But everybody 
seemed to know about the violence that broke out at their shows. 
In March 2001, an 18-year-old fan was stabbed and beaten to death 
outside a nightclub where So Solid was performing. Two months 
later, Neutrino of the So Solid-affiliated duo 
Oxide & Neutrino was shot in the leg outside 
a club (he later said in a song that he acci- 
dentally shot himself). Controversy had not 
hurt the group yet; in August 2001, their sin- 
gle "21 Seconds"— a fast-paced posse cut with 
10 MCs squeezing in 12 bars each— entered 
the U.K. pop chart at No. 1, an unprece- 
dented level of success for any U.K. garage 
act. But trouble kept following them. In 
October, So Solid's Skat D was convicted 
of breaking a young girl's jaw after she 
spurned his romantic advances. The follow- 
ing month, a So Solid show at London's 
plush Astoria Theatre was interrupted when 
two men were shot, one in the men's room 
and one near the stage. The group's album 
dropped in November, selling 600,000 copies 
so far. But when it came time to tour, pro- 
moters were leery to book So Solid. By the 
time they won a Brit Award for Best Video in 
February 2002, the TV screen was the only 
place where they could be seen. The police 
refused to grant a license for music festivals 
that booked the crew, saying they could not 
guarantee public safety. The group was effec- 
tively banned from performing in England. 



started out singing in a world-weary voice, complaining that she 
"don't wanna fight tonight." But then, in a flash, Dynamite explod- 
ed. "I got a tongue like a trigger," she spat over a bass line blasting 
at 130 beats per minute. "Make them run like a river/ Bomb squad 
dem a shiver / When my bomb deliver." She closed the tune by 
advising any envious rivals to "call your mum" and tell her to "blow 
the undertaker / 'Cause I'm sending you back to your maker." 

It was a wicked performance, a proper lyrical killing spree. Ms. 
Dynamite had proven she could get every bit as dark as her So 
Solid family, but by the time the song was released, Dynamite's 
future was starting to look much brighter. 

On the strength of "Booo!" Dynamite negotiated an album 
deal with the major label Polydor. Her debut, A Little Deeper, was 
released in 2002, earning critical accolades and comparisons to 
Lauryn Hill. In fact, former Fugees producer Salaam Remi pro- 




duced most of the CD. Notably absent from the production ros- 
ter was Sticky, the master craftsman responsible for"Booo!" But 
then again, Deeper didn't sound like garage music anyway. 
Although the album's slower beats and smoothed-out sound 
were a marked departure from the harder edged style that first 
won her a following, Ms. Dynamite quickly became one of the 
biggest stars in England. 

Her hit single "It Takes More" is a blistering indictment of 
moronic machismo: "The shit that you promote," she sang, "fight- 
ing, fucking like you don't wanna grow." Although she now insists 
that the song— which rose to No. 5 on the pop charts-was aimed 
at violence and sexism in the media in general, it was widely inter- 
preted as a broadside against her brethren in the garage scene. 
"I don't want it to seem like I'm just judging rappers or people 
within the hip hop industry," she said. "People in the music indus- 
try are not the only ones promoting violence and sex." 

Ms. Dynamite believes the artists in question are being judged 
unfairly. "Black British music is definitely being used as a scape- 
goat. They say music brings the violence, but that's not really how 
it is. You give young black people jobs, and you'll see a big change. 
And the violence is not a black thing, it's a poor thing. You go to 
any poor area in Britain, and there is violence. There are people 
killing each other, there are drugs and whatever. I'm definitely 



telling my people, Look what we're doing to each other. But that 
doesn't mean that I don't see what other people are doing to us, 
what the system does to us." 

Back in the day, the only system garage music was concerned 
with was a big sound system. Violence was the f arthest thing 
from any garage raver's mind ; they were too busy with drugs, 
sex, and loads of bass. The sound grew out of London's rave scene 
in the early '90s, which was dominated by deep house and acid 
house until DJs like Dominic Spreadlove began speeding up instru- 
mental that the late, great Larry Levan made famous at New York's 
legendary Paradise Garage. The scene was tiny, sprouting in chill- 
out rooms and propagating itself like mold spores. 

"Before it was actually called garage, it was like soulful house," 
says MC Creed, the acknowledged godfather of garage MCs. "I 
used to go out raving and rap in people's ears. One evening, I rapped 
in a guy's ear, and he asked me to come work in his club. The scene 
was just wicked, brother. You would have blacks, whites, Asians, 
gays, bodybuilders, security, gangsters. It was such a diverse crowd. 
It was magnetic. And anyone who came once would come back." 

Garage raves like Sun City, Twice As Nice, and Pure Silk pro- 
liferated throughout London. "Nothing could touch it," says 
Creed, swelling with excitement at the memory. "No scene could 



ESSENTIAL LISTENING 

U.K. garage expert Derren Lawford runs down the genre's 10 most significant tunes 
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DOUBLE 99 
"RIP Groove" (Ice Cream. 1997) 

The scene's first single to gate-crash the U.K. 
charts has a dirty, reverberating bass line that 
perfectly encapsulates the dark side of early 
UKG. An original copy of this 12" classic can 
go for upward of 50 bucks on eBay. 

M-DUBS 

"Bump V Grind" (Babyshack. 1998) 

The best example of UKG's ongoing love affair 
with ragga. Dancehall queen Lady Saw asks, 
"Are you ready forthe bump 'n' grind?" And 
the sexy, stylish, champagne-swilling club- 
bers answer, "Yes!" 

ARTFUL DODGER 
"Re-rewind" (Relentless, 1999) 

This light and soulful song had grown men 
singing, "with Craig David all over your face," 
and launched David from his Southampton 
home to the cover of VIBE. 



WOOKIE.feat. LAIN 
"Battle" (Soul 2 Soul. 2000) 

A quietly menacing beat juxtaposed with 
Lain's gospel-tinged voice and uplifting lyrics. 
Wookie's fusion of the light and dark shades of 
UKG marked a new era. 

MJ COLE 

"Sincere" (Talkin' Loud. 2000) 

The soulful, earnest tones of Elizabeth Troy 
were the perfect match for MJ Cole's musi- 
cality, and proved to be an irresistible 
combination forthe mainstream, critics and 
clubbers alike. 

SO SOLID CREW 

"Oh No (Sentimental Things)" 

(Relentless, 2000) 

Romeo's boastful lyrics and the carefree 
chorus by Lisa Maffia, enhanced with a 
moody, imposing bass line, had an immediate 
impact on garage ravers. "21 Seconds" 



Dizzee 
Rascal 




may have set So Solid on fire, but "Oh No" lit 
the match. 

STICKY, feat. MS. DYNAMITE 
"Booo!" (FFRR, 2001) 

Rugged rhymes, a popularclub hook, and a 
bass line from Svengali producer Sticky guar- 
anteed an explosive debut for Ms. Dynamite. 

DANIEL BEDINGFIELD 

"Gotta Get Thru This" (Relentless. 2001) 

Made in his bedroom, this vocally charged 
love-gone-wrong song became a garage 
anthem and a commercial phenomenon, 
selling more than half a million copies in 
Britain, and was the first UKG tune to be 
nominated for a Grammy. 

WILEY 

"Eskimo" (white label. 2002) 

Wiley's hypnotic, melodic, and anthemic 
instrumental had people shockin' out 
uncontrollably every time it 
dropped, making it the soundtrack 
to UKG in 2002. 



DIZZEE RASCAL 
"I Love U" (XL. 2003) 

Dizzee 's distinctive delivery 
and dark lyrics of street love led to 
the 18-year-old opening for Jay-Z 
and spitting stressed-out rhymes on 
Ashanti's remix of "Baby." If Ghost- 
face was British, he'd sound like this. 
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come close. It started off in the small room, 
but it ended up with 5,000 or 7,000 people 
in one dance. Guys went from earning 
hundreds of pounds for one set to earning 
thousands. Doing five sets a night, five 
nights a week. And this is without records." 

The demand for wax was coming on fast 
and furious, too. "It all started from kids 
just getting in their rooms, making a beat, 
and having more than one person being 
interested in it," says Eleanor Williams, 
manager of the South London label Social 
Circles. "It started off small, and it grew 
into something else." Supported by a 
densely interwoven scene of pirate radio 
stations, independent producers, and an 
abundant supply of high-quality Ecstasy, 
the music was becoming a full-fledged 
movement in the mid-'90s just as the jungle scene was starting to 
fall apart. Jungle raves were getting shut down because of violence, 
and many of those artists and DJs made the switch to garage as it 
got bigger and bigger. Rapping began to dominate singing, and 
the artists and clientele were growing "darker." 

The changes MC Creed saw weren't all good. "When a scene 
becomes popular, all of the bad men and the idiots, they all come 
over," he says. "Whereas we were preaching peace and love and 
having a good vibe, the youngsters were coming gritty, straight 
off the street, and saying, 'Yo, we're all top shottas, we got guns, 
and blah, blah, blah.' They're all chasing the girls, and they blow 
it up. And consequently, there are loads of fights." Creed knows 
that his message isn't popular with the new generation of garage 
MCs. "The youngsters, they call a lot of us haters because we 
complain that they'll just fuck up everything. But we're older 
heads. We've seen it happen before. They played into the hands 
of the authorities who wanted to kill the scene." 

He's not just nostalgia tripping. After the triumphs of 
2001, U.K. garage suffered what the Clash would have called a 




GOT YOURSELF A GUN: 

"The more people we have, the 
more unstoppable we become," 
says Megaman of So Solid Crew. 



ed on the popular British TV series Grange Hall since he was 13, 
Ashley Walters was no stranger to fame. His notoriety made him 
a target, especially after he portrayed a gay character on an episode 
of a police drama called Tlie Bill. When he was 15, two men stabbed 
him in the neck with a broken bottle. Upon joining So Solid, he 
said he was the target of "numerous robberies" near his Brixton 
home. After a group of youths ambushed his car, threw bricks 
through his windows, and held a gun to his head, he began car- 
rying a gun because, he said, he believed the police wouldn't pro- 
tect him. "The gun being put to my head was the last straw," he 
told police. "I was scared for my family's safety." 

His testimony notwithstanding, he was convicted. Before 
he began serving his 18-month sentence for gun possession, 
Asher D recorded a powerful song called "Why Me?" On one 
mix, he's all bravado: "We still be up in the streets filthy," he spits. 
"I roll strapped most niggas wanna kill me." But in the Oxide & 
Neutrino remix, the lyrics are different, exploring the conflict 
between a schoolboy's love of rapping and the bad experiences 
that come with fame. "Heard So Solid and my soul was set free," 



"THE YOUNGSTERS WERE COMING GRITTY SAYING, 'YO, WE'RE 

ALL TOP SHOTTAS, WE GOT GUNS.' THEY'RE CHASING GIRLS. 
THEY BLOW IT UP. CONSEQUENTLY, THERE ARE LOADS OF FIGHTS." 



"Clampdown." It wasn't just So Solid that was banned. More and 
more raves were getting shut down before they even started. 
Garage songs became scarcer on mainstream radio playlists. 
The scene was getting a bad name. It didn't help that three mem- 
bers of the best-known group on the scene-So Solid members 
Asher D, Kaish, and G Man-were arrested for packing heat. 

Asher D was the first member of So Solid Crew to get caught 
with a gun. In July 2001, after getting into a heated 
argument with a traffic cop, his car was searched, and a 
converted air pistol loaded with live ammunition was found in 
a knotted sock inside his girlfriend's bag. Tests showed that it had 
never been fired. After entering a guilty plea, the 19-year-old father 
of two explained to the judge why he carried the gun. Having act- 



he rhymes, touchingly. "I used to ring up the phone lines to MC." 
And then comes the backlash: "Negativity I'm attracting. . .emcee- 
ing could be a bad ting." 

But it looks like he'll be sticking with the rap thing. Shortly 
after his return from the Rugby Young Offenders Institute, 
Asher D recorded "Solid Roc," a posse cut with So Solid label- 
mate Swiss, as well as Memphis Bleek and Beanie Sigel. The song 
will be included on his forthcoming album, which Megaman 
says will be a hip hop rather than a garage record. "Some of the 
rappers in the U.K. are mad that garage MCs are jumping on 
the hip hop thing," says Blak Twang, Britain's best-known hip 
hop artist. "But I don't mind. They'll be judged by their skills, 
and I think some of them are nice. The problem with garage is 
that it blew up so fast that it didn't really have a culture behind 
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it. They allowed the media to define their agenda. And then they 
just seemed like a trendy thing." 

While Ms. Dynamite's star has continued to rise-she recent- 
ly performed alongside Jesse Jackson before a million peace 
marchers in London's Hyde Park, won Brit Awards for Best British 
Urban Act and Best Female Solo Artist, and appeared on 
Saturday Night Live in the U.S.— So Solid is laboring to rekindle 
its once-blazing career. Megaman has reached out to the Black 
Police Association, propagating antigun messages for the youth 
in hopes of being able to get a gig for his crew before their new 
album is released. Relentless Records, the independent label that 
distributes many of their projects, has suffered huge losses. 

"I felt really bad for So Solid on one hand," Ms. Dynamite 
said, speaking slowly and choosing her words with care. "With- 
out a doubt, the media really gave them a hard time, and really 



had once planned. "Because of the way the scene has changed so 
much, I don't think that's such a good idea." 

Inside the Aquarium, an East London club with a swimming 
pool in the back room, the garage beat goes on. It's Valentine's 
Day weekend, and the crowd is mostly dressed in high heels 
and suits, buying bottles of champagne. The half dozen DJs who 
take turns on the decks are all white, as is the live percussionist 
who's playing along and the curvaceous chicks in Day-Glo lin- 
gerie who never stop bending and grinding. But the men on the 
mike are of darker complexions, and they take their cues from a 
man dressed all in black with a gold chain and a grizzled grill- 
MC Creed himself. "Easy, ladies, you're lookinggood tonight- 
black, white, mixed race, we don't watch no face," he says as a 
series of piano stabs dissolves into a cascade of echo. The drums 



"THE PROBLEM WITH GARAGE IS THAT IT BLEW UP SO 

FAST THAT IT DIDN'T HAVE A CULTURE BEHIND IT. 
THEY ALLOWED THE MEDIA TO DEFINE THEIR AGENDA." 



did what I think was the most inevitable thing. You know, for the 
first time, there was a group of like 21 young black boys, street 
boys at that, and they were becoming very successful. And they 
had a No. 1. That's never been heard of in this country. Never. So 
it was obvious that they were gonna be brought down somehow. 
We are still living in an extremely racist country." 

Then she takes a deep breath and pauses to collect her 
thoughts. Ms. Dynamite is a little bit uncomfortable with the 
way she's been cast as the "good" garage artist. But she also rec- 
ognizes that she's now a pop star with thousands of kids hang- 
ing on her every word and deed. She simply must speak her truth. 
"You know, on one hand I'm really proud of So Solid Crew. And 
on the other hand, I'm a little disappointed," she says. "Certain 
individuals in their team let them down. At the end of the day, 
you're judged by the company you keep." 

Ms. Dynamite says she will do a few white label singles from 
time to time instead of trying to release a full garage album as she 



come back hard and fast. "Ready to get lively]" Then he flows into 
a lyric that he'll repeat several times throughout the night: "They 
call this garage music / Abuse it and you'll lose it / On the roll 
with the next generation / Vocal fusion rhyming nation." 

A few songs later, Creed takes a break from his microphone 
duties to set the record straight. He for one is still keeping the 
faith. "I don't believe the hype about garage being dead," he 
insists. And maybe he's right. Sticky is still making new tunes 
almost every day, introducing talents like Tubby T, Stush, and 
Donae'o. There's a hot new MC/producer on the scene 
named Dizzee Rascal, who has just done an Ashanti remix. 
The Heartless Crew is about to drop its album, Heart's in the Music, 
and advance word is hot. "Garage has gone as far down as it's 
gonna go, and now it's on the rise," Creed says as a rowdy revel- 
er throws a giggling girl in the deep end. "Music is like energy. It 
never dies. It just transfers. Just because the spotlight is gone, it 
don't mean that we can't dance in the dark." □ 
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The elusive photographer Jamel Shabazz 
steps out from behind the camera to discuss 
his artistry. His candid pictures of style-sawy 
youths not only capture the spirit of the times 
but tell a deeper story of salvaging dignity in 
desperate situations. By Nicola Vassell. 
Photographs by Jamel Shabazz 
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Photographerjamcl Shabazz, 42, grasps the pole of a J 
train rattling toward Delancey Street in downtown 
Manhattan. As the subway's fluorescent light flick- 
ers overhead, you notice that Shabazz looks nothing 
like his style-conscious subjects. He's simply dressed, 
and his few accessories are a camera hanging from his neck, a 
Kodak box, and a pair of Cazal glasses framing his serious face. 
This tall, sturdy man might seem intimidating. But when he 
speaks, his voice has the gracious, authoritative manneryou would 
expect from a smart uncle, and the zeal of a Baptist preacher on 
Sunday morning. 

It's with this intensity that Shabazz photographs people, their 
faces, clothes, and mannerisms, thereby preserving their integrity. 
"I look for matching clothes, sneakers that match hats, people's 
strength and seriousness," he says over screeching subway wheels. 
"I look for the beauty of a woman. And couples, I like love. I look 
for uniqueness that captivates." 

Shabazz shoots from the heart, on the front line. And he is 
never too far from the forgotten. Prostitution, drug addiction, 
and destitution show up routinely in his portfolio. "If I shoot 
poverty, it is to show people the horror that exists right in front 
of their eyes," says Shabazz. "Some of the kids I photograph are 



STREETS IS WATCHING: 

(Above) Brooklyn Kings (1999) in Downtown Brooklyn. 
(Right) A hot summer day provided the perfect light for 
Pride (2002) in the West Village. 
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"I LOOK FOR THE BEAUTY OF A 
WOMAN. AND COUPLES, I LIKE 
LOVE. I LOOK FOR UNIQUENESS 
THAT CAPTIVATES." 



MOMENT OF TRUTH: 

(Left) The Future? (2002). which will be the cover of 
The Lost Sunday in June, was shot in the West Village. 
(Below) Friday Night (1980) is excerpted from Bock in the 
Days and was shot in Brownsville, Brooklyn. 



a product of the crack cocaine generation. They've encountered 
a lot of negativity and hostility. It is evident in their behavior. 
They don't smile because they have nothing to smile about." 

And that authenticity has made the ironically camera-shy 
Shabazz world famous. Some of his works have been exhibited 
at the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the Dazed & Confused Gallery 
in London, and at Adidas Originals in Berlin. But it was Shabazz's 
first book, Back in the Days (released in 2001), that won critics over 
and made monograph gallery owners, fashion houses, interna- 
tional magazines, and rappers take note. In fact, the 
book is partly responsible for the current throwback 
craze in clothes and sneakers. Shabazz freeze framed 
the sartorial style ofNew York City in the '80s, replete 
with proud Adidas-sporting B-boys and fly girls in 
sheepskin coats, while simultaneously revealing the 
subtext-the displacement and social turmoil expe- 
rienced by Reagan-era urban communities. 

In those times, few public outlets were available 
for Shabazz to exhibit his work. "No one was will- 
ing to come and see my work. The birth of hip hop 
really enabled the world to appreciate what life was 
like in our communities," says Shabazz, who would 
carry his photo albums into the streets where 
Brooklynites would crowd the "picture man" to 
catch a glimpse of his images. 

Twenty years later, Shabazz is anticipating the 
release of his second book, The Last Sunday in June 
(Powerhouse), a visual diary of the New York Gay 
and Lesbian Pride parade, which he visited each 
year for five years before deciding to document the 
event. Focused mainly on the women of the parade, 
Shabazz was curious about their lifestyles and 
intent on penetrating it with his lens. "As a het- 
erosexual male, I wanted to find out why this way 
of life was so appealing, particularly to black 
women," he says. "Those photos record a history 
that most are not willing to tell." 

Shabazz is equally tight lipped when it comes to 
talking about his own life. He will concede that at 
15, he moved with his family from the Red Hook 
projects to Flatbush, Brooklyn, where gangs like the 
Tomahawks and Jolly Stompers ruled the streets. 



After seeing one gang member's pictures ofyoung G's, proud and 
dressed to impress, Shabazz vowed to pick up a camera, and has- 
n't put it down since. 

It's finally evening, and Shabazz settles onto a park bench 
beside an old friend. As they laugh and reminisce about the past, 
it is easy to see who this enigmatic photographer really is. "I'm 
not interested in fame or the spodight," he confesses. "I want my 
images to speak for themselves. The man I am comes through 
the photographs I take." □ 
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Sisters get sexy and sassy this summer in these hot hues. 

Photographs by Chayo Mata. Styling by Michael Nash 
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(Opposite page, from left) Minidress by Tom Ford for Gucci; pave diamond 
ring by Mark Davis. Silk crepe de chine gown by Tom Ford for Yves Saint 
Laurent Rive Gauche; pearl necklaces, all by Agatha; Oyster perpetual 

watch by Roiex. 



(This page, from left) Jacket and side-zip shorts, both by Michael Kors: jade 
drop earrings and turquoise and gold ring (on right hand), all by Kenneth Jay 
Lane; 14-karat gold Omega chain necklace by World Gold Council; 18-karat 
gold link chain with turquoise pendant by Ippolita; flower wristlet by Reed 
Krakoff for Coach: (on left hand, from top) 18-karat gold "Bonsai" ring by 
Vento for Aurea; "Bibi" ring by Mark Davis; 18-karat gold squiggle stacking 
ring and "Washer" ring, both by Ippolita. Leather jacket and cotton shorts, 
both by Tommy H i If iger: panama by Eugenia Kim; monogram scarf by Louis 
Vuitton; chandelier earrings by RJ Graziano; necklace by Ippolita; leather 
satchel by Hogan; leather driving gloves by LaCrasia Gloves; ring by 
Kenneth Jay Lane. 
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(From left) Cotton cardigan, cotton jersey zip tank top. and water snake 
skirt, all by Helmut Lang: disc earring by Fragments, Silk tank top and 
viscose wrap skirt, both by Ennio Capasa for Costume National; disc 
earring by Fragments; crystal rings and bracelets, all by Baccarat. 



FACE AND BODY: 

(Left) FACE — All makeup by L'Oreal: On-the-Loose Shimmering powder 
in Five Alarm, Double Extend Mascara and Magnifier in True Brown, Blush 
Delice in Sugar Plum, Endless 8-Hour Comfortable Liquid lip color in 
Enduringly Mauve. BODY — Rescue Beauty Lounge nail polish in Opaque 
Pink; Tweezerman Roundtip tweezer. FRAGRANCE — Cool Water Woman. 

(Right) FACE — All makeup by Nars: Foundation in Jamaica, concealer in 
Toffee, liquid eyeliner in Angel Heart, cheek color in Silvana, lipstick in 
Roman Holiday, lip gloss in Sweet Dreams. BODY — Rescue Beauty 
Lounge nail polish in Lulu. HAIR — African Pride Miracle Deep 
Conditioning No-Lye Relaxer System in Regular. 
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(From left) Seersucker jacket, corded skirt, and satchel, all by Marc by 
Marc Jacobs; chunky pebble necklace, pink flower, and sapphire pin, all by 
Kenneth Jay Lane; Diamond Nuovo watch by Locman; sapphire and gold 
bracelet by Mark Davis; charm bracelet by Agatha. Corded jacket and 
seersucker skirt, both by Marc by Marc Jacobs; polka-dot scarf by Marc 
Jacobs; multijeweled bracelet and large bead bracelet, both by Kenneth 
Jay Lane; watch by Cyma. See THE DETAILS, page 160. 
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IN THE PINK 



One thing that can jump-start your spring look for sure is a 
hot pink lip. Variations of the fuchsia lip were seen at the 
Chanel, Matthew Williamson, and Chloe spring 2003 
shows. So, how do you maneuver this without looking like a freak 
show? Nars makeup artist Matthew Nigara advises: "Pink lips are 
great when the color is layered. Start with a lipstick, and diffuse the 
color with a sheer gloss applied on top." 



FACE — All makeup by Nars: Foundation in Jamaica, concealer in Toffee, 
liquid eyeliner in Angel Heart, cheek color in Silvana, lipstick in Schiap, 
and lip lacquer in Hot Wired. BODY — Rescue Beauty Lounge nail polish in 
Lulu. FRAGRANCE - Hermes Un Jardin En Mediterranee. 

Lavender and pink cashmere tank tops, both by Chloe; enamel Clic-Clac H 
bracelets, pink crocodile H-our watch, green leather H-our watch, and 
Picotin handbag, all by Hermes. See THE DETAILS, page 160. 
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2003 Cavalier.® Nev look. Standard lUO-hp ECOTEC® engine. Available XM Satellite Radio' and 16" 
chromed aluminum wheels (on select models). CAVALIER jaPflv WE'LL BE THERE 

'Available only in ttie 48 contiguous states. Activatnn and service subscript 
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GANG STARR 

THEOWNERZ 

VIRGIN 

BY NOAH CALLAHAN-BEVER 



Forthe generation of hip hoppers who persevered 
through puberty with the help of conscious kings 
like KRS-One and Chuck D, but came of age stuck 
on the street nihilism of Kool G Rap and, later, Mobb 
Deep, Gang Starr represents (continued on page 154) 



llustration by DAVID COWLES 
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REVOLUTIONS 



a stripped-down and indispensable aesthetic. Few groups embody good 
old-fashioned hip hop like Keith "Guru" Elam, 36, and Chris Martin, aka 
DJ Premier, 34, who still encompass the breadth of hip hop before it 
splintered into subgenres— each too good to recognize the others. 

The duo has maintained a blemish-free catalog for 14 years, includ- 
ing classics like Step in the Arena and Daily Operation. Should they 
falter, let alone fall off, as most of their contemporaries have, it would 
truly indicate the end of an era. 

But Gang Starr's formula is both straightforward and timeless. 
And as evidenced by The Ownerz, their first studio album in five years, 
the two have no intention of switching it up this late in the game. You 
know their steez: Songs like "Riot Akt" fit right into the canon of Gang 
Starr greats. Melancholy horns accent a diesel bass line, while Guru 
laments that "real criminals get immunity." In his simple but pleas- 
ant cadence, the 5'8" MC again puts substance before slickness— 
and the results are refreshing. "Ain't nothing worse than a rebel with- 
out a cause / Ain't nothing worse than a people without laws / 200 
million square miles under attack / Reparations for us blacks, yeah 
they gotta come with that." 

Guru doesn't stop at politically charged one-liners. It's a jazz thing 
on "Deadly Habits" as Primo resurrects lackadaisical brass over a 
chopped rubber-band bass line. Meanwhile, Guru, still one of the bet- 
ter topical rappers, addresses fatal behavior from many different 
angles: "I got issues that haven't been resolved / You know, like mon- 
ey people owe me, while they out havin' a ball / Yeah, they got dead- 
ly habits.. .my manager's coked up / My A&Rs doped up / Old-school 
style, have 'em gagged up and roped up." 

But not all of The Ownerz is mature, middle-aged musing. "Who 
Got Gunz," a violent collaboration with undisputed wild-out kings Fat 
Joe and M.O.P.. proves the fellas still got plenty of fire in their bellies 
("Tonz 'o ' Gunz '03" this is not). Backed by a descending bass line and 
very un-Primo drums (they knock, but avoid his patented pattern), the 
fearsome foursome does its best Charlton Heston impression. Even 
the more dissident "Rite Where U Stand" subtly showcases Guru's 
ability to run with Lox front man Jadakiss as they trade raspy raps. 

Each of The Ownerz' songs, however, stands on its own as a 
respectable Gang Starr effort. As a cohesive unit, the LP suffers over- 
all from two flaws: Several of the beats sound similar to each other 
(most notably the diced bass lines of "Sabotage" and "Nice Girl, Wrong 
Place"). And though Guru certainly recharged his batteries in the 
group's absence with heavy doses of lyricism, he could have easily 
cut filler lines out of many of these tracks. 

But even the most mundane Primo banger and simplest 
Guru verse still stand above the clouds. And while The Ownerz 

does not spark any new 
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rap trends, it brings back 
the power of the basics 
in an ever-evolving rap 
music landscape. For 
the first time in five years, 
a generation of Gang 
Starr disciples can take 
ownership of their music, 
and claim it as a moment 
of truth. 



DEAD PREZ 

REVOLUTIONARY BUT 
GANGSTA 

COLUMBIA 

oooc 

The dead prez enterprise can be 
reduced to one question: Are you 
down? For the rap duo ofM-i and 
stic.man, being "down" requires 
an unapologetic embrace of their 
stiff, us-against-them politics. 
Their second major-label release 
doesn't exactly complicate this 
logic, but it's a refreshing alter- 
native to the rampant materialists 
and the pie-in-the-sky dreamers 
who sit at opposite ends of hip 
hop realness. 

"If you claimin' gangsta, 
then bang on the system and 
show that you ready to ride," 
they offer on the pimp-The- 
Man anthem "Hell Yeah." 
Where their debut politicized 
accessible thug beats, much of 



MACYGRAY 

THE TROUBLE WITH BEING 
MYSELF 

EPIC 



ooc 




Despite the intriguing title, this 
album is not about the abysmal 
fashion decisions, abandoned 
tours, or poor sales that have 
plagued Macy Gray since her 
1999 nearly quadruple-platinum 
debut. On How Life Is. The 
woman with the one-of-a-kind 
voice and unruly Afro remains as 




the production here replaces 
that immediacy with a more 
meditative, introspective vibe. 
The fluttering "W-4" suggests a 
slow jam, until stic.man's impas- 
sioned lament for working-class 
uplift kicks in. "Walk Like a 
Warrior" gracefully unfurls the 
twosome's "revolutionary but 
gangsta" ideology in front of 
cautionary violins. Despite their 
occasionally messy ethics and 
knee-jerk rhetoric, we salute 
dead prez for being down for 
something at a time when any- 
thing goes. Him Hsu 



hard to pin down as ever on The 
Trouble With Being Myself. 

It ope n s with a joyfu I Jackson 
5 pastiche called "When I See 
You," moves on to a sleazy, Hol- 
lywood hip hop collabo with Beck 
called "It Ain't the Money." and 
climaxes with the sun-kissed bal- 
lad "Jesus for a Day," on which 
Gray demurely imagines herself 
as the Savior. 

If she had stopped there. 
Being Myself would be an inspired 
comeback. Instead, Gray's free- 
flowing, psychedelic soul gives 
way to the imaginary No Doubt 
B-side "My Fondest Childhood 
Memories" and the off-key chil- 
dren's chorus of "Screamin'." 
While less preposterous than her 
second album. The Id, this is still 
a frustrating piece of work. "I 
think I found my purpose / In the 
process I lost my mind," Gray 
wheezes on the untitled a cappella 
track that closes the disc. So sad, 
so tru e. Aidin Vaziri 
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THE ISLEY BROTHERS 

BODY KISS 

DREAMWORKS 

oooc 

After five decades making music 
together, the Isleys know a thing 
or two about loyalty. That may be 
why Ronald and company are 
standing beside their embattled 
surrogate son R. Kelly. Though 
it's Ron's familiar falsetto you 
hear on Body Kiss, just below the 
surface, you'll find the workings 
of Kelly, who wrote, produced, 
and arranged nearly the entire 
project. At a time when his image 
has been tainted by scandal, it's 
probably just as well that Kelly 
found another worthy mouth- 
piece for his seductive writing. 

No one knows how to turn a 
song into a saga like Mr. Biggs. On 
"Busted" and "Showdown Vol. 1," 
which both recall past Kelly colla- 
bos. Biggs has been wronged 

PRINCE PAUL 

POLITICS OF THE BUSINESS 

RAZORS TIE 

ooc 




Prince Paul's creative credentials 
are ironclad: father of the rap 
album skit, De La Soul's men- 
tor, and the mind behind the 
ambitious hip hopera A Prince 
Among Thieves (1999). Yet his sur- 
prisingly listless new project, 
Politics of the Business, is both 
overloaded and underdevel- 
oped. The album's theme, the 
trials and tribulations of the 
music industry, is thinly draped 




again, and he's eager to share all 
the juicy details. On the tender 
"Lucky Charm," sappy lyrics are 
redeemed by melodic vocals, 
while the midtempo standout 
"Prize Possession" and the slow- 
winding ballad 'Take a Ride" cap- 
ture the vintage Isley glow. Body 
Kiss doesn't sound like an attempt 
to teach an old dog new tricks or 
a mentor propping up his faltering 
proteg6. It's an alliance, like leg- 
ends in their own time keeping one 
another's careers, and creative 
spirits, alive. Laura Checkoway 

over 20 tracks that bring togeth- 
er 30-plus extras, from Erick Ser- 
mon to Masta Ace to Gang Starr 
to Jean Grae. While the collabos 
make for interesting pairings 
(Chubb Rock, Wordsworth, and 
MF Doom's unique styles find 
synergy on "People, Places and 
Things"), few performances rise 
above the din. 

The bigger problem is Paul's 
unexpectedly anemic produc- 
tion. Many of these beats 
sound hollow, with the scant 
exceptions of the loping, 
meditative "My Life" and the 
chipper "Crhyme Pays." Not 
surprisingly, the album's best 
moments are on the skits, like 
the hilariously overwrought 
"The Driveby" and Mr. Len's 
real-life commentary on poli- 
tics, "Ralph Nader." This brief 
comic relief, though, can't save 
an album that throws a lot 
at the wall but can't get much 
to stick. Oliver Wang 



MADONNA 

AMERICAN LIFE 

MAVERICK/WARNER BROS. 
OOOO 




After a career with more twists 
and turns than a Cirque du Soleil 
performance, Madonna has 
done something unexpected: 
stayed still. And the formula she 
developed on her previous 
album, Music— acoustic-guitar 
ditties dressed up with club- 
friendly electronica-is still as dis- 
tinctive as it is danceable. What 
has changed, however, are 
Madonna's lyrics, which have 

ETTA JAMES 

LET'S ROLL 

PRIVATE MUSIC 
OO 

Etta James has been in the 
music game for a long time. She 
scored her first Billboard No. 1 
R&B single back in 1955 with a 
salacious rock n' roll ditty called 
"The Wallflower." Throughout 
the '60s and 70s, Miss Peaches 
dropped nothing but genre- 
defining classic jams ("At Last" 
and "All the Way Down" among 
them). Since then, she's record- 
ed a series of acclaimed jazz 
favorites. 

James's newest album. Let's 
Roll, is a full-circle return to the 
musical genre that first made 
her famous: rock 'n' roll straight 
up with a blues chaser. That's 
not necessarily a good thing. 
Most of the tunes are little 
more than wan Rolling Stones 
retreads ("Somebody to Love"), 



evolved to examine aging, death, 
loss, and the meaning oflife. But 
while her head may be in the 
clouds, her tongue is still in 
cheek, and both feet remain 
planted on the dance floor. 

The title track (and first sin- 
gle) is a textured mix of co- 
producer Mirwais Ahmadzai's 
staccato synth arrangements 
and Madonna's instinctive, 
thumping club pop. "Holly- 
wood" is disarmingly self-dep- 
recatory as it reflects on people's 
desperate attempts to make it in 
America's glamour industry. 
The tune's production matches 
a four-chord guitar progression 
to a house beat that's simulta- 
neously space age and retro, a 
perfect fit for this set and the 
last. This may be the first time 
Madonna hasn't pushed herself 
to explore new ground, but at 
least she's chosen a good place 
to rest. Dimitri Ehrlich 

tacky Chicago blues vamps 
("Stacked Deck"), or uninspired 
Memphis soul ballads ("Please 
No More"). 

Aside from those tracks. 
Let's Rolf has some memorable 
moments— the deliciously slinky 
"Wayward Saints" and the 
g os pe If ied country honk of 'Trust 
Yourself." But a few decades ago, 
Etta James owned this kind of 
music, whereas, at this stage of 
her musical life. Let's Roll is a case 
of been there, done that. And it's 
still never as good as the 
first time. Tom Terrell 
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STICKY FINGAZ 

DECADE... BUT WAIT IT GETS 
WORSE 

03 

ooc 

After his bizarre, concept-driv- 
en solo debut. Black Trash: The 
Autobiography of Kirk Jones, man- 
aged to confuse more listeners 
than it attracted, rapper turned 
actor Sticky Fingaz returns with 
a blunt sophomore effort that 
leaves little to the imagination. He 
revisits the rah-rah, thug-on-the- 
corner fare that he pioneered as 
a member of Onyx. 

Sticky claims to be as grimy, 
murderous, and sinful as he was 
before Hollywood came calling, 
and his gravelly boasts still pack 
the occasional punch. On the 
cliched but effective "Suicide 
Letter," he's honest about the 
downside of living fast, match- 
ing the weathered rasp of his 

LIZZ WRIGHT 

SALT 

VERVE 

oooo 




Lizz Wright has one of those 
captivating voices that can make 
a nursery rhyme sound like 
graceful poetry. And the 23-year- 
old Georgian singer/songwriter 
doesn't just rely on the power of 
her pipes to convey emotion- 
her writing has substance. With 
her alluring alto and evocative 
arrangements, mostly from 
drummer Brian Blade and 




voice with equally bruised reflec- 
tions of how he "always feel the 
pain or be ignorin' it." 

But such moments of intro- 
spection are rare. Instead, 
Decade is dominated by Sticky 's 
relentless thug-superman ap- 
proach, the same card he played 
10 years ago on "Slam." "This 
might sound crazy, but I love 
sufferin'," he mutters on the 
whate ver-d oesn't-kil l-me anthem 
"I Love da Streets." Boys will be 
boys. But we'd like to hear from 
Sticky— the man. HuoHsu 

pianist John Cowherd, on Salt, 
her heartfelt debut, Wright bal- 
ances the melodic and rhythmic 
ingenuity of R&B with the 
sophisticated intimacy of cof- 
feehouse jazz. 

Her delivery of the blues- 
drenched title track and the saun- 
tering Chick Corea-Flora Purim 
classic "Open Your Eyes, You 
Can Fly" has a regal soulfulness 
that recalls Cassandra Wilson's 
best work. Wright's finest per- 
formances here are covers-a ster- 
ling rendition of "Soon As I Get 
Home, Lord" (from The Wiz), for 
example, and a hip hop-infused 
take on the gospel standard 
"Walk With Me." But the 
glowing, thoughtful lyrics and 
infectious arrangements of her 
originals (like the idyllic "Eter- 
nity" and the plaintive "Silence") 
show that she enchants almost 
as much as a songwriter as she 
does as a singer. In her case, that's 
no mean feat. John Murph 



VARIOUS ARTISTS 

SEXY HOUSE VOLUME! 

NERVOUS 
OOO 

Depending on your sexual pro- 
clivities, the half-naked female 
depicted on this disc's cover 
will either entice you or leave 
you indifferent. Fortunately, 
once the CD begins, the turn- 
on becomes universal. Sexy 
House provokes the senses, not 
with jacked-up lyrics, but with 
undulating bass lines (Bobby 
Peru's "Into the Feeling"); sav- 
age drum beats (Scumfrog's 
remix of Steve Lawler's 
"Andante"); and finger-lickin' 
mantras (Danny Tenaglia's late- 
night rerub of Willie Ninja's 
"Hot"). Far from hard core, 
the propulsive beats of Sexy 
House are more akin to an aural 
aphrodisiac. Michael Paoktta 

KILLAH PRIEST 

BLACKAUGUST 

RECON 

oooc 

In an industry that rewards 
quick gimmicks, Killah Priest's 
intellectually challenging style 
is an anomaly. Whether the 
Brooklynite drops an extended 
crucifixion metaphor on 
"Musifixtion"or weaves a time- 



warp narrative on the intricate 
"Deja Vu," his flow embodies 
the complexity of early-'tjos 
Wu material. Though produc- 
er Kallisto's Just Blaze-esque 
contributions ("Breathe" and 
"Black August") match Priest's 
skilled wordplay, the album's 
few weak offerings are like a 
pub at noon: plagued by dead 
beats. Still, it's the MC's heavy 
mental that makes Black August 
a lyrical gem. DonnieKwak 

D'MELLO 

BEST LOVE STORY 

REPRISE 

OOO 

Best Love Story finds D'Mello 
alternately fed up and hopeful 
about love, but never quite head 
over heels. The Trinidad-born 
singer demonstrates her depth 
on her debut's hip hop-inflect- 
ed title track and the cautionary 
"Never Miss a Good Th ing," on 
which she evokes Lauryn Hill's 
sound and substance. Strange- 
ly enough, D'Mello's dazzling 
alto is a source of some frustra- 
tion. It often seems wasted, as 
certain tracks sound like inces- 
santly repeated choruses. Still, 
this story is pleasant, at times 
even beautiful, though it does- 
n't always shimmer like a best 
love should. Laura Checkoway 
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PREFUSE 73 

ONE WORD EXTINGUISHER 

WARP 

oooc 

Producer Scott Herren (aka 
Prefuse 73) views the hip hop 
landscape through cracked lens- 
es. On his second album, saucy 
guitars and keyboard riffs are dis- 
sected into itty-bitty microsam- 
ples and reconfigured into 
melodic instrumentals. It's not 
as disjointed as it sounds: On 
"Plastic," he creates a robust beat 
for indie rapper Diverse, and on 
"Why I Love You," he chops a 
female voice into punctuating 
rhythm stabs for a jazzy love 
song. Even if it doesn't always 
work, this is as imaginative an 
approach to hip hop production 
as the underground has ever 
generated. Joseph Patel 



SIDESTEPPER 

3 AM (IN BEATS WE TRUST) 

PALM 

OOOO 

Some Colombian stimulants 
don't have to be sipped or snort- 
ed. This second playful collab- 
oration between Ivan Benavides 
and electronic-music producer 
Richard Blair proves the point, 
marrying hip-swiveling salsa and 
traditional Colombian music 



with bone-shakingjamaican rid- 
dims. On "Mas Papaya," a mut- 
ed trumpet relay segues into a 
wheezing valknato accordion 
without skipping a beat, while 
on "Walking," tambor alegres 
(medium-sized drums) play do- 
si-do with squelched Hammond 
organ riffs and bass lines of 
Richter magnitude, 3 AM is a 
great example of cultural diplo- 
macy in motion. Adrienne Day 



FAMILY TREE 

TREE HOUSE ROCK! 

ALL NATURAL INC. 



OOO 



Posse albums are often better in 
concept than execution, but 
Chicago's massive Family Tree 
breathes vitality into an other- 
wise stale enterprise. Despite 
combining eight artists, the 
album never feels too crowded. 
The round robin of rhymes 
from Mr. Greenweedz, capital 
D, Daily Plannet, and others are 
well anchored by the Molemen 
and Madd Crates' jazzbo beats. 
There are some dim spots 
over the 15 songs, but clever 
selections like the metaphor- 
laden "Flow" and Rita J. and 
Tone B. Nimble's melancholy 
"Simple Words" offer bursts of 
brightness to keep the album 
aglow. Oliver Wang 
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"When the Twin Towers fell, music let the people 
down," says BUJU BANTON, 29, coming in from 
the cold on an icy Manhattan evening. He feels the 
small number of 9/11 tributes didn't do enough to 
uplift the masses. "Anytime the world is in despair, 
what's the first thing people turn to for comfort? 
Music," he answers himself. "Something to inspire 
CO people to keep going on." 
I"" Tonight, Buju is performing in New York City's 

Show nightclub to give his latest album a proper 
mym send-off. Friends for Life (VP/Atlantic) is a rich and 
varied sonic banquet, ranging from the Niyabinghi 

chant of "Up Ye Mighty Race" to the roughneck rush 

^5 of "Spectacular." Buju joins forces with brethren Fat 
2^ Joe and Beres Hammond for the radio-ready smart 
bomb "Good Times." He brings back sweet mem- 
ories with Wayne Wonder on "Get It On," and on 
"What Am I Gonna Do," he trades lines with sultry 
Nadine Sutherland. Track for track, this is the sort 
of outstanding work his fans have been waiting for. 

While he's in town, he takes time to drop by Russell Simmons 
Presents Def Poetry. Mos Def introduces him with a ren- 
dition of Buju's classic 
"Murderer," which the 
crowd finishes word for 
word. Buju drops a few 
verses before advising 
the gleeful gatheringto 
"Stand up, defend your 
rights." Then he steps 
back into the night. 

Dismissed in earli- 
er days as a reckless 
ragamuffin, Buju has 
matured with time. 
Today, lots of folks be- 
lieve he's walking in Bob 
Marley's iconic foot- 
steps. The new album 
closes with "Mr. Nine," a song conceived to heal war-torn Jamaica, 
but whose message applies just as well in Jamaica, Queens, or 
Jerusalem. "I'm on an antigun campaign now," says Buju. "I've 
got so much friends, so much soldiers, so much loved ones who 
fell victim. I've done my time and my crimes. I 'm trying to reform 
myself totally as a person." And that starts from the roots. 

HEAVY ROTATION 

BOB MARLEY & THE WAILERS African Herdsman (Trojan) 
CORNEL CAMPBELL Original Blue Recordings 1970-1979 
(Moll-Selekta) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS Watch How the People Dancing (Honest Jons) 
KING JAMMY The Rhythm King (Maximum Pressure) 
JA-MAN ALL STARS In the Dub Zone (Blood and Fire) 
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VIBE'S 20 QUESTIONS 



1. Even with all the controversy and bad publicity, isn't R. Kelly 
still the current king of R&B? 2. Are Raven and Nivea related, 
but don't know it yet? 3. Queen 
Latifah and Chris Rock are dope 
actors and all, but aren't we 
extremely tired of that sassy- 
black-folks-show-square-white- 
people-how-to-be-hip thing in 
movies? 4. Doesn't 
20/20 seem less 
respectable and more 
Jenny Jones-ish after 
its tabloid-y exposS of 
Michael Jackson? 

5. And shouldn't the 
King of Pop just buy an island in the mid- 
dle of nowhere and live peacefully with his 
animals— like Dr. Moreau? 6. After get- 
ting Pepsi to donate money to Ludacris's 
foundation after firing him, isn't it even 
clearer that Russell Simmons is the man? 7. Don't you 
think Delroy Lindo is one of the most slept-on charac- 
ter actors today? 8. Will the real Showtime at the 
Apollo please stand up? 9. What did people do 
before computers? 10. Didn't 
the Desmond Mason vs. Jason 

Richardson Slam Dunk final 
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during NBA All-Star weekend remind you of the good old days of 
the basketball competition? 11. Has there ever been a stranger 

rap video than the clip for Bone 
Thugs-N-Harmony's "Home." 
featuring Phil Collins? 12. Isn't 
Norah Jones the My Big Fat Greek 
Wedding of the music world? 
13. With Choppa's eyebrow cuts, 
do-rag, and back- 
ward football jerseys 
in the video for 
"Choppa Style," 
doesn't he seem to 
be doing Nelly's 
style? 14. The 
Manolo Blahnik Timbs are cute, but 
don't you think the Fruity Pebbles 
colors are taking it too far? 15. Will 
the bling-bling era ever be over? 
16. How come no one drinks 40s 
anymore? 17. Is Missy's Under Construction the Vagina 
Monologues of hip hop? 18. Whatever happened to 
Carl Thomas? 19. When will people finally give 
Kobe Bryant props for his masterful game? 20. Do you 
think executives at Sony Music are hot under the collar right 
now knowing that they once had 50 Cent, Ashanti, and 
Alicia Keys signed to their label? 



GIVE AFRICA'S AIDS BABIES A CHANCE. GIRO 1105. Orange Babies. 
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COVER STORY: "OF LOVE AND WAR- 
COVER: Leather trench coat. S378. by Sun John, available by special order at Bloomingdale's 
stores nationwide (for more information, seoniohn.com); Bob Marley "Freedom" T-shirt, S18, by Zion 
Rootswaar; beret, S45. by Kangol (for more information, kangol.com). 

PAGE 11: "Logan" suit, S160. by Pony (for more information, pony.com}; T-shirt. S30, by Ssan John, 
available at Bloomingdale's and Macy's stores nationwide. 

PAGES 93-95: Custom green leather military jacket by 5001 Flavors (for more information. 212- 
862-4704); waffle long-sleeve T-shirt. S20. by Jockey, available at Macy's and Bloomingdale's 
stores nationwide (for more information, iockey.com); hammer-loop jeans. S60. by Sean John; 
boots, S145, by Tlmborland (for more information, timberlond.com); sunglasses by Oliver 
People's, available at Oliver People's, N.Y.C. (for more information. o/rverpeop/es.com). Army 
fatigue jacket, pant, and hat, all available at Kaufman's Army and Navy. N.Y.C; T-shirt, S30. by Sean 
John; custom plated belt by Harley & Sons. N.Y.C. 

VIBEGEAR: "WATCH OUT NOW" 

PAGE 70: 1. Sail Sport Diamond, S995. by Michsle Watches, available at Bloomingdale's and Neiman 
Marcus stores nationwide (for more information, 800-522-TIME). 2. Hemipode Chronograph, 
S4.200, by Ikopod, available at Tourneau. N.Y.C. (for more information, ikepod.com). 3. 21 
Chronoscaph. S2.500, by Cartior, available at Cartier boutiques nationwide, 4. Riva Chrono 
Sparkling. S2.995. by Christian Dior, available at Dior and Tourneau boutiques nationwide. 5. XS 
Lady, $2,040, by TechnoMsrine (for more information, technomorine.com or 800-822-2312). 
6. Rettangolo, S3.850. by Bulgari, available at Bulgari stores nationwide (for more information, 800- 
BULGARI or buigari.com). 7. The Screen. $2,300. by Leonard, available at select Saks Fifth Avenue 
stores nationwide (for more information, e-mail leonardsa@gve.ch). 

VIBESTYLE: "PROACTIVISr 

PAGE 143: Hoop Tech jacket, $85. and pant. $65. both by Nike, available at Niketown stores nation- 
wide (for more information, nikefcwn.com). Knit top, S86, by Msrith* ♦ Francois Girbaud. available 
at major department stores nationwide; jeans, S57. by Flams by Johnny Blszs. available at Macy's 
and Dr. Jay's. N.Y.C. (for more information. 70hnnybfozeny.com); fedora, S240. by Maklns Hats, avail- 
able at select Neiman Marcus and Nordstrom stores nationwide (for more information. 

mokinshots.com); earrings by Girl Props 
(for more information, oirlprops.com). 
"Logan" jacket. S160 (part of suit), by Pony 
(for more information, pony.com). Printed 
tank top. S120. by Michael and Hushi, 
available at Eva, N.Y.C. Custom tank top by 
David Dalrympls for House of Field, 
available by special order at Hotel Venus by 
Patricia Field, N.Y.C. (for more information, 
potrida/ie/d.com); camouflage jeans, S88. 
by Rocs wear, available at Dr. Jay's. Epic, 
and Against All Odds stores nationwide 
(for more information, rocoweor.com); cap, 
S25, by Ban Sherman, available at Bloomingdale's stores nationwide (for more information, 

benshermonuso.com). Military skirt. S75. by Sistahs Hsrlsm Nsw York (for more information, 
sistahsny.com); diamond streak earrings, S2.000. by House of Wsris. available by special order at 
People's Revolution (for more information. 212-274-0400). Graphic scarf. $40, by Public, available at 
Isa, N.Y.C. (for more information, pub/iccom). Throwback jacket, S100. and pant, S90, both by Fubu 
Ladies, available at select Macy's, Burdine's. and Lady Foot Locker stores nationwide. Pinstripe "Mac 
Daddy" vest. S120, by Brothes for Sistahs Hsrlsm New York. "So Tribal" camisole. S38. by Sixty 
Bight, available at Hotel Venus by Patricia Field (for more information, /rgJeoves.com); "Sisterella" 
skirt, S68, by Marithe • Francois Girbaud. Shirt, S66, and dirty-wash jeans. S66. by Enycs, avail- 
able at Macy's. Dr. Jay's, and Jimmy Jazz. N.Y.C; headband. $5, by Nike. Terry-cloth halter top, S40. 
and sweatpants. S59, both by Rocswesr. Tank top, S12, by Jockey, available at Macy's and 
Bloomingdale's stores nationwide (for more information, jockey.com); beanie by Adidas, available at 
Adidas. N.Y.C. (for more information, odfdos.com). Bikini top, S40. by Hot Kiss, available at Macy's, 
Burdine's. and Dillard's stores nationwide; cropped jean. $42, by Dollhouss. available at Macy's and 
B'way Generation stores nationwide (for more information, dolfhouse.com). Printed T-shirt, S125, by 
Michael and Hushi. Tank top, S25, by Lady Enycs, available at Jimmy Jazz. N.Y.C; jeans by XOXO 
(for more information, xcoro.com); driving cap, S6. by H&M (for more information, hm.com); bamboo 
earrings by FAB 208. available at FAB 208. N.Y.C. (for more information, fab208ny.com): sweat- 
bands, $5 each, by Niks. Custom T-shirt. S75, by Sistahs Hsrlsm Nsw York; beige pant. S49. by 
H&M. Custom "War Is Not the Answer" T-shirt by The Emperor's Now Clothes, available by special 
order (for more information, 917-650-6708). 

PAGE 144: Tank top and denim jeans. S70, both by Apple Bottom Jeans, available at Up Against The 
Wall stores nationwide and Jimmy Jazz, N.Y.C. (for more information, opp/ebottom.com); pendant. 
S30. by lcsdOutGoar.com (for more information, S66-44BLING or icedoutgeor.com); bracelets, all 
by Nine Wsst (for more information, ninewest.com). Varsity jacket. S150 (part of a suit), and base- 
ball cap. S25. both by Voksl (for more information, vokaJ.com); tank top by Jockey. Terry-cloth hood- 
ed jacket. S62, and pant, S74. both by Mecca. Tank top, S10, by Jockey; jeans, $125. by Dollhouss. 
T-shirt. $18. by Zion Rootswaar (for more information, 2ionrootswear.c0m): sweatband. $5. by Niks. 
Dashiki and beanie, both by Nubian Dssigns. available at Nubian Designs, N.Y.C; cargo pant by 
Asm'Ksi (for more information, oemkei.nef). Harlem Globetrotters jersey, S70, by Fubu Ladies; 
denim patch skirt. $68. by Ecko Red, available at Macy's. N.Y.C. (for more information, ecko.com). 
Jacket, S62, and pant, S62. both by Msccs, available at Dr. Jay's, N.Y.C. (for more information. 
mecco.com); sweatband. S5. by Niks. Tank top by Jockey. Tunic dress. S19, by H&M. Hooded 
sweatshirt by Akademiks (for more information, okodemiks.com). Cropped denim vest, S58, by 
Marlth 6 ♦ Francois Girbaud. Terry-cloth jacket and pant. $125. by Phst Fsrm. available at Phat 
Farm, N.Y.C. (for more information, pbatform.com): T-shirt, S10. by Hsnss, available at Target, 
Kmart, and Walmart stores nationwide (for more information, 800-994-4348 or hanes.com). 




Camisole, $38. by Reaction Ksnnsth Cols (for more information, 877-REACTION or 
reactionon/ine.com); jeans by XOXO. 

PAGE 145: T-shirt, jeans, S68, and headband. $10, ail by Rocswesr; boots and grommet belt, both by 
Steve Msddsn. available at Steve Madden stores nationwide. Sleeveless >acket. $60. and pant. $60. 
both by Marithe ♦ Francois Girbaud; T-shirt by Hanes: boots, S145. by Timber land (for more infor- 
mation, timberfond.com). Terry-cloth jacket and pant, $125. both by Phst Fsrm. Military jacket. $119. 
jeans. $100. and hat. $24. all by Bon Sherman. "Judah" dress. $350. by Sistahs Hsrlsm Nsw York, 
available at Pieces. N.Y.C; leather driving cap by Ecko. T-shirt. S25. and jeans, S78. both by Lady 
Enycs. Tank top. $65. by Asm'Ksi; cargo pant, S66. by Lady Enycs. Jacket. $98. by Ecko Rsd; denim 
skirt, $58. by Rocswesr. T-shirt by Swsnk Ts. Short-sleeve hooded jacket. S74, and cropped pant, 
S66. both by Fubu Ladies. T-shirt, S26, by Enycs. Tank top. $30. and military pant. $125. both by 
Asm'Ksi. Sleeveless T-shirt and jeans. $68. by Rocawssr; boots, S100, by Timbsrisnd: denim fedora. 
$100, by Pisces, available at Pieces, N.Y.C (for more information. pfeceso/bWyacom). Hooded sweat- 
shirt and trucker hat. both by Rocksrs NYC; jeans by Diesel, available at Diesel stores nationwide. 
Camouflage dress, $159. by Dlsssl. available at Diesel stores nationwide. Atrium, N.Y.C. and Up 
Against The Wall, Washington. D.C. (for more information, 877-433-4373 or dtesei.com); leather truck- 
er hat, $75, by Alex B, available at Union. N.Y.C Denim jacket. $90. and jeans. $78. both by Vokil. 

VIBEFASHION: "COLORED GIRLS" 

PAGES 146-147: Minidress. $5,435. by Tom Ford for Gucci, available at Gucci, N.Y.C (for more infor- 
mation. 800-234-8224); pave diamond ring. $15,000, by Mark Osvis, available at Barneys New York, 
N.Y.C Silk crepe de chine gown. $5,300. by Tom Ford for Yvss Saint Laurent Rive Gsuchs. 
available at Yves Saint Laurent Rive Gauche boutiques. N.Y.C. Las Vegas, and San Francisco; pearl 
necklaces, all by Agatha, available at Agatha. N.Y.C. (for more information, 800-AGATHA7); oyster per- 
petual watch, $19,450, by Rolsx (for more information, 800-36-ROLEX or roJex.com). Jacket, $695. 
and side-zip shorts. S325. both by Michael Kors, available at Michael Kors. N.Y.C: jade drop earrings. 
S30, and turquoise and gold ring (on right hand). $100, all by Ksnnsth Jay Lane (for more information 
877-953-5264); 14-karat gold Omega chain necklace by World Gold Council, available at Zales stores 
nationwide (for more information, 800-311 -JEWEL); 18-karat gold link chain with turquoise pendant. 
S5.200. by IppolEts, available at select Neiman Marcus stores nationwide (for more information, 
ippofita.com); flower wristlet. $48, by Rssd Krakoff for Cosch, available at Coach stores nationwide 
(for more information, 866-262-2440 or cooch.com); 18-karat gold "Bonsai" ring, S575, by Vsnto for 
Aurss, available at Saks Fifth Avenue stores nationwide; "Bibi" ring, $290. by Mark Davit; 18-karat 
gold squiggle stacking ring. $360. and "Washer" ring, $1,400. both by Ippolita. Leather jacket. $350. 
and cotton shorts, $44. both by Tommy HlfRgsr, available at select Tommy Hitfiger stores nationwide 
(for more information, 888-T0MMY4U); panama, $245. by Eugenia Kim, available at Eugenia Kim. 
N.Y.C. (for more information. 212-673-9787); monogram scarf by Louis Vuitton, available at Louis 
Vuitton boutiques nationwide; chandelier earrings, $110. by RJ Grszisno. available at RJ Graziano, 
N.Y.C; leather satchel, $1,100, by Hogan, available at Hogan, N.Y.C, LA. and Miami (for more infor- 
mation. 888-60HOGAN); leather driving gloves. S125, by LsCrssis Gloves, available at LaCrasia 
Gloves, N.Y.C. (for more information, /ocrostacom); ring, S70, by Ksnnsth Jay Lane. 
PAGES 148-149: Cotton cardigan. $415. cotton jersey zip tank top. $495, and water snake skirt, 
S1.380. all by Helmut Lang (for more information, heJmufJong.com); disc earring. $150 (for pair) by 
Fragments, available at Fragments, N.Y.C. (for more information, 888-6-FRAGMENTS). Silk tank top. 
S406, and viscose wrap skirt. S436. both by Ennlo Cepsss for Costums National, available at 
Costume National, N.Y.C and LA, and Barneys New York. N.Y.C; disc earring by Fr a gmen ts ; crystal 
rings, $345 each, and bracelets, S570 each, all by Baccarat (for more information, 800-777-0100 or 
baccarot.fr). Seersucker jacket. $298. corded skirt. $168, and satchel, $178. all by Marc by Msrc 
Jacobs, available at Marc Jacobs, N.Y.C, Bloomingdale's, and Saks Fifth Avenue stores nationwide; 
chunky pebble necklace. $155, and pink flower and sapphire pin. S150. both by Ksnnsth Jay Lsne; 
Diamond Nuovo watch, $3,990. by Locman, available at Neiman Marcus stores nationwide (for more 
information, 888-5L0CMAN); sapphire and gold bracelet. S2.225. by Mark Davis, available at 
Stanley Korshak, Dallas; charm bracelet, S62, by Agsths. Corded jacket. $178. seersucker skirt, S168. 
both by Marc by Marc Jacobs; polka-dot scarf by Marc Jscobs: multijeweled bracelet. $155, and 
large bead bracelet. $80. both by Ksnnsth Jsy Lane; watch by Cyms (for more information. 800- 
359-5163 or www.cymowotch.com). 

VIBEFACE: "IN THE PINK" 

PAGE 150: Lavender and pink cashmere tank tops, both by Chlo4, available at ChloS, N.Y.C; enamel 
Clic-Clac H bracelets. $390-$410. pink crocodile H-our watch, S4.400. green leather H-our watch, 
$995, and Picotin handbag, S1.250, all by Hermes, available at Hermes boutiques nationwide (for 
more information, 800-441-4488 or hermes.com). 
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Great Lovers Am Made, Not Borril 




w 

your lover tells you— with a word or 
a sigh— that this is the place to touch, then 
you have just learned a powerful sexual 
secret thai can be used again and again. 

Can you imagine what would 
happen if you and your lover could 
discover dozens of such secrets.. .in 
the privacy of your own home ... by 
actually watching others having sex? 

Imagine no more. The Sinclair Intimacy 
Institute — the world's leading creator of sexually 
-explicit educational videos— bnngs you the 
Better Sex Video Series for Black Couples 

Interspersed with explanations and advice from 
nationally-recognized sex therapists, each video 
features explicit sexual scenes of everyday 
:ouples sharing their most intimate and passionate 
moments. Listen to what they say. Watch what 
they do. And then set ofT on your own erotic 
journey. 

Mastering the art of sexual love, like any great 
endeavor, takes practice, an attention to detail, 
and a willingness to venture beyond the known. 
At Sinclair, we have enough new ideas to keep 
you exploring forever. Try us and see. 



_ THE 

Bette 
Sex 

V SERIES* 




www.ebonyintimacy.com 

For Fastest Service Call: 
1-800-955-0888 ext. 8VB3 
24 Hours/7 Days 



vVHnlilMU explicit and is intended lor adults over the age ol 18 only. 


100% Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FREE VIDEO OFFER 


All orders will also receive our free 30 minute video on exciting Sexual Positions 
and our new brochure filled with videos and other adult products guaranteed to 
increase your sexual pleasure and lovemaking skills. 



The Sinclair Intimacy Institute, ext. 8VB3, PO Box 8865, Chapel Hill, NC 27515 

fleas* specify desired format VHS DVD mu - 



Plain Packaging Protects Your Privacy 



Sexual Positions for Deeper Intimacy (free mth Purchase) 








FREE 


Vol. 1: Sexual Techniques for Lovers 






29 95 




Vol. 2: Advanced Love Skills (with Toys & Fantasies) 






29.95 




Buy The 2-Volume Set and Save $20 






39.90 




postage & handling 
TOTAL 


5.00 





Name_ 



Address, 
City 



State 



-Zip. 



Signature. 



| I CERTIFY THAT I AM OVER AGE 18 ) 



Card#_ 



. Exp. date . 



NC orders please add 7% sales tax. Canadian Orders add U.S. $6 shipping. Sorry - no cash or COD 8VB3 
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24x30 $) 5 



2 15 849 6329 

259 W. Johnson St. #Q3, Phi la. PA 1 9144 

Visa, MasterCard & Discover Credit Cards 
Accepted 



Record Deals If FUN STUFF 



WEBSITES 



FINANCIAL 



CREDIT CARDS, LOANS, BILLS 
OVERDUE? 1-800-591-8072 

Bad Credit's No Problem! Apps to 
$50,000. Licensed/Bonded 
Debt Management Since 1977 



Record Deal!! 
Fl Record Deal!! 
mm Record Deal!! 

mmt Major Label 

L T J Looking for music to sign! 

M RAPVIBE 

Your inside industry 
I J source looking for 
L3 Hip/Hop and RSB. 

CALL NOW 

1-800-609-1229 

rapvibe.com 



"LOOKING FOR A RECORD 
DEAL???" 
Getting signed is very hard 
to do. But we will get the 
record deal you are looking 
for. Guaranteed Service. Call 
now to receive your FREE 
information. Talent 2000. 
800-499-6395 



MAKE YOUR OWN 

100 STICKERS FOR $25* 




WANTED: RAPPERS, PRODUCERS, 
MUSIC LOVERS, AND MODELS!!! 
212 -87 9 - 1010/212-316-2200 

www.rapsupastars.com 



5ink.com 



5TlCKErlJUNKlE.COM 



DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR IN 2-H WEEKS 
* roOO STICKERS FOR $165 



PSYCHIC 



GIFTS 



Eminem & 50 t-shirts 
$10 Doug Atkins tees 

P.O. Box 22376 
Philadelphia, PA 19110-2376 




1 800 487 1825 

A Psychic reading is an exceptional 
source of positive energy. 



TURNKEY ADULT WEBSITES only $349 
9001 NUMBERS just $99 each. Free brochure 

1-888-572-8876 
wwv.siturncoimunicatioQ6.coa 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
Assemble Products At Home. 
Call Toll Free 
1-800-467-5566 EXT. 10752 



INMATES: Gifts for loved ones. 

FREE CATALOG 
Serving Correctional Facilities 
Cell Shop-V, Box 1487, 
Bloomfiled, NJ 07003 



POSTERS 



WWW.PSYCH1CS0URCE.C0H 



"CUM mwOwMwnl onfe It* 

LIVE psychic Readings 24 hours a dayl 
1-900-562-1000 ext 5794 

In Canada call: 
1-900-830-8100 ext 6194 
$3.99/min. 18+ 
serv u-619-645-8434 



CELEBRITY PHOTOS MUSC POSTERS 
Name favorites Send SASE to: PIX VIBE. 
Box 20747 Houston. TX 77225. 
Website - www.pfiotowrld.com 



FRAMES 



HOW TO FINANCE AND START YOUR OWN RECORD LABEL 

$ SSSS GET SSSS $ 

MONEY! 

BE THE PRESIDENT/C.E.O. AND GET PAID! OUR KIT INCLUDES: 

$ ARTIST CONTRACTS ' BUSINESS SETUP * $ 
ASCAP/BMI PUBLISHING * BARCODES ' ENTER- 
TAINMENT ATTORNEY LISTINGS * CHAINSTORE 
LISTINGS * COPYRIGHTS ' RECORD DISTRIBUTORS 
* ROYALTIES PROMOTIONS ' SAMPLE CLEARANCE ' 
WEB PAGE INFO ' RADIO STATIONS ' VIDEO MAK- 
ERS & TOUR PROMOTERS 
•WINNING BUSINESS PLAN & APPLICATION ' 
FRIENDLY BANKS & FINANCE COMPANIES 



www.Free-Frames.com 



Free Frames, Stickers, & 
more. We also sell Hip Hop 
T-shirts & Stickers, Hats, 
Frames, Videos, & much more. 
. www.HmmmUSA.com „ 



LOVE HIP HOP 



FOR MORE 

INFO ON 
ADVERTIS- 
ING CALL 
212-448-7470 
OR EMAIL 
ccooper® 
vibe.com 



ENTERTAINMENT 



I'M SENDING YOU WHAT WORKED FOR US! CASH MONEY, NO LIMIT 



RYDERS STARTED OFF AS INDEPENDENTS FIRST! 

SOFT COVER AVAILABLE 
Send money order or cashiers check ONLY 
ABSOLUTELY NO PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
International orders $49.99 ± $15.00 s h ($64.99) 



ARO Books 
25876 THE OLD ROAD, STE. 214 
STEVENSON RANCH, CA 91381 



Domestic orders $49.99 i $5.00 s h ($54.99) 

ALL BOOKS MAILED SAME DAY AS RECEIPT. 
PLEASE NO REQUEST FOR FREE BOOKS/BROCHURES. 



4 RUFF 



Hot New Partvlinc! 
Meet local girls! 18+ 
1-664-412-5133 



MUM It KM 111 NTKKS 
Tlit- beat hot phone talk you ean (jet. 

Anywhere. Anytime. Anyway you 
wani il. Low inmKluctorv rate*. 18+ 
1-800-336-7152. 



HOT VEGAS GIRLS! UVE 1-ON-1 
1-702-216-3500 As low as .66/min. 
1-900-420-0420 ext. 311 S2.95/min. 



92 EXOTIC 
DANCERS 
WDEO - 2 HRS 

Get the *92 Dancer Video " You'll see 92 of 
the Finest Black & Hispanic Exotic Dancers 
from the NYC Area! You've seen them in 
Music Videos & TV Talk Shows Dancers so 
hot we cannot show them in the pages of this 
magazine. Mail Check or Money Order for 
S9.95 payable to: U.V.P., Dept VB92. P.O. 
Box 110620. Jamaica, NY 11411 (Call or Write 
For Free Catalog. Discreetly sent by 1st Class Man. 
7-10d»VO>l*»rv Musi Be 18» T < ; Order video 



Order By Credit Card 1-877-843-3630 



I hi- \len\ Kimm! 
Local gK) men! IH+ 
1-664-412-5561 



•Meet HOT singles for FREE* 
1-206-278-FREE 

BI/GAY 1-206-278-6666 1/d rat 
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INSTRUCTION II INSTRUCTION 



UNKNOWN ARTISTS 




ML 

Real World Education 



School of: 
Audio 
Film 

Show Production 
Digital Media 
Computer Animation 
Game Design 

800.226.7625 
www.fullsail.com 

3300 University Boulevard 
Winter Park, FL 327 92 

• Accredited by ACCSCT 



PSYCHIC 



PHAT! HOTIYOUNG! 
LIVE! PSYCHIC! 
1-664-492-5779 LD 18+ 



LIVE PSYCHIC READINGS 
Answers revealed to all 
your many questions. 
1 -800-895-71 84 
1-900-258-5555 
No Cf required. 18+ 




■NNY KINGSTON 



DO WHAT THE STARS DO! 

ux im ota m asar urn m mi ma amm 

1-800-577-7345 from S2.79/n.m 

1-900-993-3224 s4.9t/mi n 

" imu taro)tui>g*ion 




til 




mm 



USI 10*01 

1-800-846-1557 from SI.79/n,in 
1-900-435-5215 $4 Wmin 



IRENE HUGHES 

Americo's Most Accurate Psychk TV 
m m an • aw an m tm m mmm 

1-800-582-9144 from S2.79/min 

1-900-993-7277 S4.9»/n,m 



m www.celebritypsychic.com 

in nt jtcMM-rxECucawo* k • nun ic hywh. • Ktinmnm^ w.i 



BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Learn Recording and Mixing Signal Processing MIDI Digital Audio 
and more Intern at a top NY studio and benefit from |ob placement 
assistance. You can start your career m less than a year! 



800-544-2501 

NY, NJ.CT 212-777-8550 

Lie try NVS Education Dept'HS 01 GEO Reqd 
App for Vet Training / Financial Aid if Eligible 



Institute of Audio Research 




The electronics store 
that comes to your door 

* huge selection of A/V gear for 
your car and home 

* detailed product information 

* free lifetime tech support 

* 30-day money back guarantee 

Call today for your FREE catalog! 

1-888-208-0120 

Or www.crutchfieldcatalog.com 
and enter code "VBE" 

CRUTCHFIELD 

The electronics shopping alternative 
lor 29 years 



PSYCHIC SOURCE - A community of 
over 1 00 gifted psychic advisors 
connected by a common desire to 
provide caring, genuine insite and 
guidance. Call Psychic 
Source today. 1 -877-653-4450 
www.psychicsource.com Ent only. 
18+ 



M«LflKC UKKKoH 

www.Wajrt.c 

now YOU yo 



roof ik T# Door! 




MUSIC VIOEOS 




Music Videos on DVD & VHS 
Get 10 FREE videos at 

iwannabeontop.com 

1-866-388-7590 TOLL FREE 



IF YOU ARE 
INTERESTED 
IN 

ADVERTISING 
ON THIS 
PAGE OR 
VIBE.COM. 
CALL 
212-448-7470 
OR EMAIL 

CCOOPER® 
VIBE.COM 



Copyrighted material 
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SKELLY 

"Remember back in the days, when 
niggas had waves / Gazelle shades 
and corn braids /Pitchin 'pennies, 
honeys had the high-top jellies / 
Shoo tin 'skelly, muthafuckers was 
all friendly." 

-Notorious B.I.G., 
"Things Done Changed" 

The sun set and, like clock- 
work, moms called you 
inside before the game was 
done, fingers sticky with Popsicle 
juice and limber from popping 
shots and blasties all afternoon. 
Whether they called it skelly, skul- 
ly, skelsies, tops, or deadbox, 
instead of virtual carjacking or 
tossing cyber-touchdowns, kids 
along the East Coast convened on 
their summer days and battled 
with bottle caps. 

Like the name, strategies and 
sportsmanship varied, but the 
basic rules of this century-old 
street game were simple. A cousin 
of marble shooting (but better 
adapted for concrete), skelly used 
bottle caps filled with wax, tar, 

orange peels, crayons, coins, or 
chewing gum; the caps were 
flicked with the thumb and fore- 
finger through a sequence of 13 
chalk-drawn squares. The great- 
ness of it was perhaps not in the 
game itself, but in the communal 
energy it brought to the block- 
homeboys hunched together in 
deep concentration, knocking 
opponents out the box until their 
knuckles were raw. 

As automobiles became more 
commonplace in the early 20th 
century, street games were modi- 
fied due to traffic. Eventually, congestion, 
crime, TV, and other phenomena drove 
many kids away from the streets, and the 
high-tech wizardry of video games captured 
their attention. Skelly, like many street 
games-stickball and stoopball are other 
examples-faded into old-school oblivion by 
the '90s, found today only in reminiscent rap 




BUSTIN' CAPS: 

An 11-year-old skelly 
champ in New York's 
Washington Heights. 1981. 



lyrics, films like Spike Lee's Crooklyn, and an 
occasional nostalgic game in the 'hood. 

In the days when Sly Stone sang about it, 
hot fun in the summertime didn't connote sit- 
ting by an air-conditioner duking it out with 
a computer chip. Instead of mass-marketed, 
neatly packaged entertainment, summertime 
was spontaneous competition, heated rival- 



ries, spirited victories, and makeshift fun. It 
was scraped knees, sweat stains, and scurrying 
to the side of the street while a car passed. It 
was moms ordering you inside before you were 
ready, and, if you'd showed off your skills that 
day, walking up the stoop like a champion. 

Sorry to say, but Biggie was right, things 
definitely done changed. Laura Checkoway 
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